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CHRONICLE. 


HE most important event of the week to English 

readers is the reference in the President's Message 
to the dispute between England and Venezuela. When 
President Cleveland last June selected Mr. Richard 
Olney to fill the vacancy at the head of the State 
Department caused by the death of Mr. Secretary 
Gresham, we pointed out that the change would 
probably alter the spirit of our relations with America. 
The only reason for this apprehension was that Mr. 
Olney is a New England man, but it has proved quite 
sufficient. Whenever there is a pure-blooded Yankee, 
or even an adopted Yankee like Mr. Blaine, in charge 
of the Republic's foreign affairs, there is always a 
disposition to twist the British lion’s tail. 


But there is a great deal more in the President's refer- 
ence to the Venezuela dispute than the traditional 
desire to vex England. The affair is very grave, for 
two reasons : because of the perfect irrationality of the 
President’s demand, and because-of the undoubted fact 
that there is a deap-seated feeling of hostility towards 
England amongst Americans. We put aside the ques- 
tion whether the President's words constitute the Monroe 
Doctrine or the Cleveland Doctrine. The President of the 


‘United States describes his demand as ‘“‘ the established 


policy of this Government,” and as such we look at it. 
The American Government “firmly opposes any forcible 
increase by any European Power of its territorial 
possessions on this continent.” Granted; but as 
England is in possession up to. the Schomburgk line, 
‘and has no wish to go beyond it, how does this apply ? 
The message proceeds that, ‘‘as a consequence, the 
United States are bound to protest against the enlarge- 
ment of the area of British Guiana in derogation of 
This is 
a mere begging of the question at issue. Finally the 
President tells us that arbitration must include ‘“‘ the 
whole question, and will not be satisfactory if one of 
the Powers is permitted to draw an arbitrary line 
through the territory in debate and declare that it will 
submit to arbitration only the portion lying on one side 


‘of it.” This is a repetition of the petitio principit that 
‘England is the aggressor. The territory on this side of 


the Schomburgk line is not “in debate,” but has been 
settled long ago. We cannot submit to arbitration an 
inch of British territory. Yet the consequences of 
refusing the President's demand, inconsistent and 
illogical though it be, may be serious indeed. Lord 
Salisbury’s reply to President Cleveland contains 
according to Reuter, a historical review of the 
whole question, and announces England’s determination 
“‘to regard the Schomburgk line as the boundary of the 
minimum of territory which she possesses in those 


befriend him. 


regions.” But President Cleveland's Message is certain 
to embolden the Venezuelans and so embitter our 
dispute with them. 


During the past week matters have gone from bad to 
worse with the precious ‘‘ European concert.” The 
dominant fact of the situation now is that Russia 
has shown something more than an inclination to 
separate from the other Powers and to place herself 
openly on the side of Turkey. Of course. Prince 
Lobanoff, after sounding the other Cabinets as to whether 
it would not be well to accede to the Sultan's appeal, 
now sees ‘‘no reason for dissociating himself from 
the course followed by the other Powers.” But the 
mischief has been done; the Sultan has learned not only 
that the concert of Powers is a farce—that he knew 
from the beginning—but that Russia is inclined to 
Consequently, an ultimatum may be 
sent to the Porte, and gunboats of all the Powers may 
come to anchor between Pera and Scutari, but there is 
no longer any real pressure on the Sultan. If he but 
waits as hitherto, patiently obdurate, the storm will blow 
over. Nor must the fault for this fiasco be laid at Lord 
Salisbury’s door. The ‘‘ concert of Powers ” was tried 
in 1853 and ended in the Crimean War. In 1875 it was 
tried again, and the advantages gained were merely 
nominal. It has been tried forthe last time we hope in 1895. 
But under the cover of these magical words, ‘‘ European 
concert,” Lord Salisbury has managed to extricate 
England from an embarrassing isolation. 


It is rumoured on all hands that M. Hanotaux is to 
return to the French Foreign Office, which he quitted 
upon the formation of the Bourgeois Ministry because 
of a misunderstanding about his Madagascar Treaty. 
The matter in question has uow been settled, and there 
is no reason why he should not resume work at the 
Quai d’Orsay, if M. Berthelot is willing to retire. The 
notion that he is coming back gains importance from 
the fact that he has just published an article, ‘‘ En 
Orient” in the ‘‘ Revue de Paris,” in which he insists 
that it is now the duty of Russia and France to assume 
the position which England took up in 1878, and 
defend the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. This is 
a euphemism for the suggestion that these two Powers 
should uphold the Sultan in resisting the demands of 
England and those acting with her in the present crisis ; 
and the suggestion is made the more pointed by the hint 
that Germany would sympathize with this attitude in 
the Levant, just as she did in China. 


At length we appear to have got the right man in the 
right. place. .As Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain 


goes from success to success. A week or two ago he 


told us that he was going to develop the Crown Colonies 
as a great landowner might develop an estate that was 
virgin of cultivation, and now he shows us that his 
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interest in the development of British trade goes beyond 
the Crown Colonies, and touches every Colonial market 
for British goods. We may take it that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was alarmed by the fact that our trade with our 
Colonies does not grow as rapidly as the trade of foreign 
countries with our Colonies. For example, in 1881 the 
external trade of Australasia with Britain and British 
possessions amounted to £57,000,000 sterling, while in 
1892 it was not quite £61,000,000. The foreign trade 
of Australasia in the same period, however, had grown 
from £ 7,000,000 to £ 14,000,000, and the facts in regard 
to South Africa and Canada are hardly less alarming. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch invites the Colonial 
Governors to tell us the reason or reasons that lead to 
this unsatisfactory result. He asks for a return which 
shall show, for quinquennial periods ending in 1884, 
1889, and 1894, the value of all articles of foreign im- 
portation whenever the value reaches 5 per cent of the 
total value of the importation of the article into the 
Colony. In each case the return is to give the reasons 
which induce the colonial importer to prefer the foreign 
article. And in addition to written descriptions, the 
Colonial Governments are requested, where it is possible, 
to send patterns of the preferred goods, which the London 
Chamber of Commerce has undertaken to house and 
exhibit. Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular deals only with the 
export trade of the United Kingdom and the import 
trade of the Colonies. It is proposed on a future 
occasion to treat in a similar way the export trade of 
the Colonies and the import trade of Great Britain. In 
our opinion this plan of Mr. Chamberlain is a happy 
inspiration of practical genius. It could hardly be 
bettered in conception or in detail, and its effect is 
certain to be widely beneficial. It will not only help our 
manufacturers and the Colonial exporters, but it will 
tend to draw closer the bonds of friendship and self- 
interest which unite us with our Colonies. 


Mr. Ritchie went with good news to the annual meet- 
ing, on Tuesday last, of the Croydon Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘* There was every hope,” he said, ‘‘that the 
unfortunate dispute in the shipbuilding trade would 
shortly come to an end.” He took credit, as he well 
might, to the Board of Trade for having helped to bring 
‘the differences nearer to a decision,” and, best news of 
all, he ‘‘ hoped that before long it might be his privilege 
to propose to Parliament some means by which these 
unhappy disputes might be more effectually and quickly 
settled than they were at present.” If Mr. Ritchie goes 
on emulating in this spirit the wise and bold example 
set by Mr. Chamberlain, it will have to be acknowledged 
that men of business are our best legislators. Indeed, 
one is inclined to believe that a man versed in affairs 
such as Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Ernest Beckett, would do a 
great deal better than Lord Lansdowne at the head 
of a great spending department. Mr. Beckett would 
at least count the cost of the retention of Chitral, and 
would not be put off with vague assurances that the 
extra expenditure would be merely nominal. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is perfectly right in saying 
that if people really wish to diminish drunkenness or 
the temptation to it, they must drop “‘ prohibition ideas.” 
The lamb-like endurance by Americans and Canadians 
of inconvenient laws passed by a fanatical minority, who 
capture the State legislature, excites the wonder of 
English travellers. But no English community would 
ever stand prohibition, nor would any British Parlia- 
ment sanction the cancelling of licenses without rea- 
sonable compensation, based upon the circumstances of 
the case, to the holders. There was, however, much 
virtue in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “if.” Do 
the Wilfrid Lawsons and the Caines desire to diminish 
drunkenness or temptation? We don’t believe it, for 
a state of sobriety would be to them a sentence of 
obscurity, and we are confirmed in our suspicions by 
the intemperance of their speeches. 


But was it not indiscreet of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to refer to the abortive attempt to settle the 
liquor question made by his predecessor in 1888? That 
ne one of Mr. Goschen’s failures, and he is very touchy 

ut it. 


As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been so bold 
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as to revive this awkward episode, there can be no harm 
in shortly stating what took place. Mr. Ritchie intro- 
duced clauses into his Local Government Act of 1888 to 
transfer the licensing power from the justices to the 
county councils, and Mr. Goschen introduced clauses 
into his Customs and Excise Duties Bill to hand over a 
certain proportion of his new beer duty to the county 
councils for the purchase of superfluous licenses. It 
was an honest and ingenious policy, and we agree with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in thinking that on 
some such lines as these the ultimate solution will be 
reached. The scheme was, however, defeated by the 
Metropolitan Conservative Members and the Liberal 
Unionists. The London publicans objected to the trans- 
fer of the licensing power to the London County Council, 
and their representatives forced Mr. Ritchie to drop his 
clauses. Mr. Caine in public, and most of the Liberal 
Unionists in private, furiously opposed the allocation of 
the beer duty to compensating the publican, and Mr. 
Goschen was compelled at the eleventh hour by Mr. 
Acland to appropriate the money to technical education. 
Mr. Goschen was bitterly disappointed, the more so 
because of the unexpected quarter from which the oppo- 
sition came, 


The sudden outbreak of press-baiting in Germany 
shows how little law is worth without an independent 
judiciary to interpret it. When the Reichstag passed 
the Press Law of 1874, it set out, in the very preamble, 
a declaration of the Liberty of the Press, but in view of 
what is going on editors might well be reminded of 
the section of the Prayer Book that begins with 
Dearly beloved” and ends with ‘‘ amazement.” It 
is a curious “liberty” which compels the editor of 
the ‘‘ Prussian Yearbook,” in spite of its ponderous con- 
stitutionalism, to defend himself from a charge of petty 
treason, while the respectable dullness of the ‘‘ Magazine 
for Ethical Culture” does not save its editor from three 
months’imprisonment. A German judgecandiscover ‘‘in- 
sult to the Emperor,” or “‘ incitement to class strife” in a 
very innocent remark, and then down comes Article 95, or 
Article 111 of the Penal Code, and there is an end of 
freedom. It is a little disheartening to find Germany 
going back on her recent history just at a time when 
Austria proposes to amend her Press Law in a very 
liberal way. Is the ‘‘ Culture State,” as it was once 
called, reverting to the condition of France when Voltaire 
could say: 

‘* Sans l’agrément du Roi vous ne pouvez penser ; 

Pour avoir de l’esprit, allez A la police” ? 


There is an interesting article in Thursday’s ‘“‘ Times ” 
from the pen of Mr. G. W. Smalley on Protection in 
America. Mr. Smalley reminds us of what is surely 
rather a shameful fact, namely, that there are only three 
considerable Englishmen who have shown that they so 
much as understand the arguments in favour of Protec- 
tion—Stuart Mill, Sir Charles Dilke, and Professor 
Fawcett. Stuart Mill admitted that Protection or Free 
Trade was a question of circumstances, and that if he 
had beenan American he might have been a Protectionist. 
Sir Charles Dilke has stated the argument for Protection 
in Australia so strongly, as Mr. Smalley says, that ‘‘the 
reader may well imagine-it to be stated sympathetically.” 
Professor Fawcett, and Mr. Smalley himself, seem to 
think the strongest argument for Protection is the war 
argument. But for Protection, the writer points out, 
there would be no manufacture of steel or iron in 
America ; ‘‘ but for Protection not a gun nor an armour- 
clad ship could have been built.” If it comes to that, 
is not wheat as much war material as iron or steel, and 
is not bread as necessary in time of war to a nation as 
guns and ironclads? What have our Cobdenites, who 
munch with toothless gums the remainder-biscuit of 
an effete individualism, to answer to this ? 


Mr. John Morley is fast becoming a politician. He 
told his audience at Newcastle that he had no white 
sheet in his political wardrobe, that he had nothing to 
retract, and so forth. It is curious to note a growth of 
audacity keeping step with a deterioration of memory. 
Mr. Morley is commonly supposed to have been the 
author of the clause in the first Home Rule Bill which 
excluded the Irish Members from Westminster. At all 
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events it is certain that in 1886 he was of opinion that it 
would be injurious both to England and Ireland to keep 
the Irishmen in the British Parliament. Yet in 1892 he 
voted for their retention. It must be admitted that Mr. 
Morley’s consistency needs Mr. Morley’s eulogy. And 
Professor Dicey has pointed out that Mr. Morley’s 
contempt of facts does not end here. Mr. Morley told 
the Tynesiders that the Home Rule Bill of 1892 was 
passed by a majority of thirty, ‘‘ and that without resort 
to the guillotine closure which our Tory friends found so 
deeply objectionable but of which they had availed them- 
selves ruthlessly.” It is well that Mr. Morley has no 
white sheet in his wardrobe, for if he had he would 
assuredly be compelled to wear it in public after telling 
such a *‘whopper.” The most important portions of 
the Home Rule Bill of ’92 were passed by the aid of the 
closure. 


As the Chair of Poetry at Oxford has occasionally 
been held by distinguished men, and is therefore a some- 
what conspicuous post, people are naturally inquiring 
who is Mr. W. J. Courthope, the gentleman just appointed 
to fill it. Assuredly there is nothing derogatory in the 
ignorance prompting this inquiry, for it can scarcely be 
said that not to know Mr. W. J. Courthope argues one- 
self unknown. We learn that he is an M.A. and a C.B., 
and that he is one of the Civil Service Commissioners— 
hence, we presume, the C.B. We also learn, on pushing 
our inquiries, that he is the Mr. Courthope who has 
done that very respectable piece of bookseller’s work, 
the completion of Dr. Elwin’s edition of Pope’s Works, 
that he is the author of an intolerably dull memoir of 
Addison in the English Men of Letters Series, and of an 
equally dreary monograph on the Liberal Movement in 
English Literature; that he has also been responsible for 
two poetical publications, called ‘‘ The Paradise of Birds” 
and ‘‘ Ludibria Lune,” which have long since sunk by 
their own dead weight into oblivion, that he has written 
‘*A History of English Poetry,” and that he got the 
Newdigate in 1864, with a copy of verses—and this we 
can say of our own knowledge, ‘‘so middling, bad were 
better.” This appointment is indeed another illustra- 
tion of the irresistible attraction which mediocrity and 
respectable dullness seem to have for academic electors. 
Mr. W. E. Henley should have had this post, or, better 
still, Mr. William Watson, who is certainly the chief of 
our younger poets. 


We owe the Lord Chief Justice a debt of gratitude for 
his judicial protest the other day against the bringing of 
paltry libel actions. Newspapers-suffer particularly from 
this nuisance, and the worst of it is that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the plaintiff, who imagines his reputation to 
have been injured, has no means to pay the costs if the 
verdict should be against him. Lord Salisbury said 
recently that people wrote and spoke so much nowadays 
that words had much less effect than they used to have 
on men’s minds. This is perfectly true for all sensible 
people, but we fear that there will always be speculative 
solicitors who will encourage foolish clients to try their 
luck. One way of checking these rubbishy libel suits 
would be to compel the plaintiff to give security for costs 
when he delivered his statement of claim. 


Had Cardinal Manning been alive, it is certain that 
the “further declaration” of the Cardinal-Archbishop 
and the Roman Catholic bishops on the subject of 

rimary education would never have seen the light. The 
ones Catholic communion require the guidance and 
control of a firm and tactful hand, for it is a principle of 
their Church to ask for an ell as soon as it gets an inch, 
Cardinal Manning had received the education of an 
ordinary English gentleman at a public school and at 
Oxford; he knew his countrymen well; he mixed in 
London with the people who govern ; he was, if we may 
apply the term to so pious and august a person, a perfect 
man of the world. Cardinal Vaughan has lived a good 
deal at Salford, and there is what Matthew Arnold would 
have called ‘‘a note of provinciality ” about this further 
declaration. There is an extravagance, not to say an 
impudence, about it, which Manning would never have 
permitted: it is the immoderate demand of extremists 
who are not at the centre of the situation. 
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The document is a compound of sneering and whining, 
It begins with a bitter comparison between the wealth 
of the Church of England and the poverty of the Church 
of Rome, and it proceeds to argue thus : The Church of 
England has got her schools, which she can well afford 
to keep up out of private subscriptions ; the Dissenters 
have got the Board schools. We Catholics cannot 
afford to keep up our own schools out of our own 
pockets: we will not use the Board schools, like the 
other Nonconformists: we therefore demand, not as a 
favour, but as a matter of absolute right, that the State 
shall pay every penny of the cost of our schools! Con- 
trast this illogical and presumptuous request with the 
moderate and reasonable attitude of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Anglican bishops. The clergy of 
the Church of England, representing, be it remembered, 
three-fourths of the English people, say we pay the 
greater part of the rates which are spent by the Board 
schools, to which we do not send our children: we also 
spend large sums out of our pockets on our own schools. 

e do not ask to be relieved either from our subscrip- 
tions or the rates: all we ask is that the State should 
give us back some of our own money to increase the 
efficiency of our schools. 


Sir Alfred Milner, whose evidence on taxation before 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture was of so much 
interest, has risen in the official hierarchy with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. He is only forty-three or forty-four, 
and he is chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue and 
a Knight of the Bath. Yet he has not been through the 
mill of the Civil Service. Alfred Milner’s father was 
Professor of English at the German University of 
Tubingen ; and the brilliant son belonged to the Asquith 
set at Balliol in the seventies. He was a scholar of his 
College, of course, and President of the Union. He took 
a first in Mods, a first in Greats, the Hertford scholar- 
ship, and finally a fellowship. For a year or two after 
taking his degree, this Admirable Crichton lingered at 
Oxford, coaching budding noblemen like the present 
Duke of Bedford. Then he came to London, tried to 
read law in a barrister’s chambers, and joined the staff 
of the old ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” For some years he 
hung about the Temple with the woe-begone expres- 
sion of the good young man struggling with adversity 
in the shape of unappreciative solicitors. 


On the strength of his Oxford reputation, Mr. Milner 
stood as a Liberal for the Harrow division of Middlesex 
in 1885 against Mr. Ambrose, and was beaten. In the 
débacle of 1886 Mr. Milner had the sagacity to follow 
the Liberal Unionists, and he was consoled for his defeat 
on the hustings by being made private secretary to Mr. 
Goschen. Mr. Milner was just the man that Mr. Goschen 
wanted, for Mr. Goschen is fidgetty, and undecided, 
and sensitive, and the young Oxonian was calm, and 
decided, and soothing. He was so useful to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of sparkling 
wines, that his chief took the first opportunity of 
appointing him to a well-paid post in Egypt. But Mr. 
Milner was far too clever to bury his talent under the 
sands of the Pharaohs. He remained in Cairo just long 
enough to collect his materials for a bulky book on 
Egypt, and returned in time to find his patron still at 
the Treasury. By one of those strokes of luck, which 
are indispensable to all success, Sir Algernon West was 
obliged by the rules of the service to retire before the 
Unionist Government went out in 1892. Mr. Milner 
was appointed to his place, and is now in a fair way to 
become a Sir George Cornewall Lewis or a Sir James 
Stephen. 


The foremost place in the December number of the 
‘« Fortnightly Review,” a place in former days reserved 
for the lyric splendour and speed of Mr. Swinburne, is 
occupied by the mincing movement of a ballad by Mrs. 
Margaret Woods, of which the following is a specimen : 
*« Oh, help me, dear angels, for pity, pity’s sake, 

My children have wept till their hearts are like to 

break.” 
‘“« The angels are fled and the sexton is sleeping, 
And I am a devil, a devil from hell!” 
Here is another specimen remarkable for its mellifluous 
rhymes: 
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«« My penknife of pearl, for a last love token, : 

I gave my sweet William—then how can I shear it? 
‘No need,’ said the devil, ‘no need ; I can tear it.’” 
A very beautiful and touching ballad might have been 
written on the subject Mrs. Woods has chosen; but 
while Mrs. Woods has feeling and imagination, she falls 
short lamentably in power of expression ; and as to her 
knowledge of word-music and metre, the less said the 


better. 


Just now a paragraph is going the round of the press, 
parading as the latest triumph of science the extraction 
of a chip of iron from a workman's eye in an American 
hospital by the use of a powerful magnet. Every 
ophthalmic surgeon knows that this operation has been 
common for twenty years past. The standard work of 
Hirschberg, on the use of the electro-magnet in eye- 
surgery, is only a small part of an extensive literature. 
Since 1854, when Critchett described such operations 
in the ‘*‘ Lancet,” much has been done. Snell has 
recorded some fourscore of such operations in the 
‘« British Medical Journal” ; and many special forms of 
eye magnets have been invented from time to time. It 
is little short of a disgrace to British journalism that 
editors admit as scientific news paragraphs tuat are 
merely sensational ignorance. 


At Christmas time it is the habit of the Postmaster- 
General to publish an appeal to the public to refrain from 
offering postmen seasonable refreshments in the form of 
drink. The custom was well meant, no doubt, but it 
has its offensive and humiliating side, and the letter- 
carriers are warranted in resenting it as a piece of 
impertinence. If the warning is necessary, they say, let 
it be between the Postmaster-General and his employees. 


We are not of those who think Mr. Morley’s estimate 
of Carlyle an accurate or a particularly valuable estimate. 
When he calls him ‘‘ one of the great moral forces of this 
country for all time,” he is but repeating Goethe’s words, 
and his rhetoric does not add weight to the poet’s judg- 
ment. On the other hand, when he tells us that ‘‘ the 
earnest pilyrim went away from Chelsea down to Black- 
heath, where he found Mill . . . loving truth and ever 
seeking it,” we are shocked, not by Carlyle’s limitations, 
but by Mr. Morley’s incompetence asa critic. Does he 
not know, then, that Mill, ‘‘ diligent, patient Mill,” is 
dead, and that it is an insult to our intelligence to 
compare him with ‘‘one of that strange race called 
immortal”? In spite of Mr. Morley’s reading, and his 
effort to be impartial, and his acquired accomplishment 
as a writer, his judgment of Carlyle is desperately 
inadequate. Carlyle threw scorn on the doctrine of 
evolution ; therefore ‘‘I, John Morley, supported as I 
think I shall be by Mr. Arthur Balfour, here present— 
do solemnly proclaim the Sage to have been blind of 
one eye.” Mr. Morley forgets Shakespeare’s lines : 

**,. . . And they that level 

At my abuses, reckon up their own.” 
It is beginning to be seen now that the evolutionary 
doctrine does not imply moral growth, that the “survival 
of the fittest” may mean “‘ survival of the ‘‘ Zowest” and 
not of the ‘‘ Aighest,” and that the development theory 
does not take us very far. And thus Carlyle is justified 
of his latest critic. 


But Mr. Morley’s criticism, in spite of its presump- 
tion and inaccuracy, has had the good result of teaching 
those who stand even lower than Mr. John Morley. 
Wednesday’s ‘‘ Times” contained a leading article on 
Carlyle, which was more ignorant and insolent, more 
hopelessly purblind and stupid, than anything we have 
read on the subject. The ‘ Times’” critic talks of 
Carlyle’s style as ‘‘an obsolete jargon,” and declares 
that much of his work was ‘‘ ephemeral pampleteering,” 
and then tries to use his authority to whip Ibsen. But 
in Thursday’s ‘‘ Times ” there is a leading article which 
of course is not reverent or urbane, but which is no 
longer brut: lly contemptuous of one of the greatest 
English prose-writers. The ‘obsolete jargon” has 
become ‘‘ stormy speech,” and the ephemeral pamph- 
leteer has become ‘‘an unrivalled stimulating force in 
his own time.” This change of front is evidently due 
to Mr. Morley’s speech, and thus the John Morleys 
are justified in their day and hour. 
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MR. JOHN MORLEY AT NEWCASTLE. 


T is a strange and rather touching alliance, that be- 
tween the rude miners of the North, who pass their 
lives in dimly lighted, damp pits, hewing coals out of 
the bowels of the earth, and the austere scholar of the 
closet, whose pickaxe is a pen, and who sticks to words, 
remembering that ‘‘ out of words you may make any- 
thing.” Not that Mr. Morley’s speeches are mere 
words: they are very far from being that. But, as 
George Eliot says somewhere, ‘‘ you must either give 
the democracy what they ’re accustomed to, or what 
they don’t understand.” It may safely be affirmed 
that Mr. Morley gives his miners what they don’t 
understand, and no doubt that is the explanation 
of their friendship. It is a case of ‘‘I do not under- 
stand, therefore I believe.” Mr. John Morley’s own 
description of his connection with Newcastle and the 
Radical party in Parliament is good enough to be quoted: 
‘* You took me, twelve and a half years ago, an untried 
Parliamentarian. You took me on trust. You, who 
toil hard with your hands, took me whose lot it has 
been to toil hard with my head.” Mr. Morley had just 
been rejected at a bye-election in Westminster, when he 
found refuge at Newcastle. With Mr. Morley’s leave, 
we will paraphrase his own account of his reception by 
the Radical party, by quoting the words in which Dido 

described her reception of the pious Aineas : 

‘*ejectum littore, egentem 
Accepi, et regni demens in parte locavi.” 

The quotation is applicable, because it is now plain that 
Mr. Morley’s location in the Radical ranks is and must 
continue to be a source of deep embarrassment to the 
party. Mr. Morley’s colleagues must curse the vacancy 
at Montrose, and their followers must echo the wishes 
of kindly Conservatives, that Mr. Morley should not give 
up to party a literary talent that was meant for mankind. 
The Radical party is, above all things, and by its nature, 
opportunist, and Mr. Morley is the sworn foe of oppor- 
tunism. In a passage of bitter irony Mr. Morley has 
poured scorn on the policy of opportunism. ‘* Thorough- 
ness is a mistake, and nailing your flag to the mast a 
bit of delusive heroics. Think wholly of to-day, and not 
at all of to-morrow. Beware of the high, and hold fast 
to the safe. Dismiss conviction, and study genera} 
consensus. No zeal, no faith, no intellectual trenchancy, 
but as much low-minded geniality and trivial complais- 
ance as you please.” These words are taken from the 
introductory chapter of Mr. Morley’s work ‘‘On Com- 
promise,” and the remarkable thing about them is that 
they form the ground-note of the Newcastle speech. 
What! says Mr. Morley in effect, alter my convictions 
regarding Home Rule because the Unionists have got a 
majority of 150, or because the Irish leaders are quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves ! Like Clive upon a celebrated 
occasion, Mr. Morley is ‘‘amazed.” We can imagine 
with what a long face all this was read by burly 
opportunists like Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who were wondering when they 
could throw over Home Rule with most effect. Mr. Morley 
is, of course, perfectly entitled to remind the country 
that, at all events since 1867, the verdict of one election 
has generally been reversed on appeal to the people 
at the next; and that this is not the first time that 
the Conservatives have had a majority, or that Irish 
leaders—or even English leaders, we give Mr. Morley 
that hit—have fallen out amongst themselves. The 
Radicals may draw what comfort they can from the 
reminiscence of the elections of 1868, 1880, 1885, and 
1892, or from the quarrels between Disraeli and Peel, 
Russell and Palmerston. But when all these things 
have been said and pondered over, it still remains 
indisputable that the anarchy of the Irish Parliamentary 
party is hopeless, and that a majority of 150 does take 
a deal of wiping out. It is quite true that the Govern- 
ment have ‘‘a good many people to satisfy.” We 
will go further, and say that a few more deputations 
like that of the hop-growers might diminish their 
majority ; but then they can afford it. It is not only 
possible, but probable, that the way in which the 
question of assisting Voluntary schools is settled wilt 
cost them a few supporters. Their proposals for the 
relief of agriculture may cost them a few more; and so 
on, throughout the next six years, they will inevitably 
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be shedding friends, perhaps even a stray colleague or 
two. But what then? They will still have a large 
majority—large enough, in all probability, to carry them 
successfully through the General Election of 1901. Of 
course this is mere guesswork ; something may happen 
to send the pendulum back with a swing before the end 
of the century. Mr. Morley has reminded us of the 
fallibility of political prophecies. Still, we ar2 just as 
much entitled to be sanguine as Mr. Morley. 

Of one thing we are pretty certain, namely, that the 
Radical party will not get back to power by means of 
Mr. John Morley’s views on Home Rule. We shall 
welcome Mr. Morley, just as we shall welcome Mr. 
Lecky, to the House of Commons. They are both men 
who, like Burke, consistently apply reason and reading 
to politics, and who speak and write good English. 
The House of Commons is enormously advantaged by 
the presence of such men, who leaven the lump of 
lawyers, merchants, and squires. By the way, we 
wonder how Mr. Morley would have fared on the hustings 
if the Conservatives had applied to him the same kind of 
religious test that has been tried on Mr. Lecky. If 
‘* Voltaire” and ‘‘ Rousseau” and ‘* Compromise ” had 
been raked up with the same malignant prudery as 
‘* Rationalism ” and ‘‘ European Morals,” how would it 
have affected the votes of Mr. Morley’s Nonconformist 
supporters in the North? We hope that no such test 
will be applied, for, as we have said above, we would 
rather see Mr. Morley returned for Montrose than a 
London barrister or stockbroker. Mr. Morley’s worst 
enemies will be those of his own household, naturally 
enough. Take his views on Labour questions. Mr. 
Morley has always opposed Bills for an eight hours day ; 
and on the subject of new markets and foreign competi- 
tion he was sound and weighty. But these are the 
opinions of a Westminster Radical forty years ago, of a 
Conservative to-day, but not of a Radical to-day. If Mr. 
Morley persists in sticking to his old-fashioned I ndividual- 
ism, he will wreck his party or himself. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Morley was most shallow and insincere 
upon the one subject on which we should have expected 
him to be most informative, namely, education. Mr. 
Morley must know perfectly well that there is no ques- 
tion of ‘* starving” education; just as he must have 
been conscious that he was talking clap-trap when he 
said that the ratepayers could control their own expendi- 
ture of rates. They can do so theoretically, just as the 
electors can control the expenditure of taxes, but prac- 
tically they are in both cases powerless to keep down 
precepts and estimates. If Mr. Morley would give up 
thinking about Home Rule, at all events for the present, 
and devote his mind to the cause of national education, 
he would do the country a great service, and we are 
sure his party would be profoundly relieved. 


THE KAISER’S INFATUATION. 


A FEW weeks hence the German Empire will enter 

upon the second quarter-century of its existence. 
Founded as it was. on the field of battle, and in obedi- 
ence to an emotional impulse temporarily swaying alike 
princes and peoples, whose ordinary interests were far 
from identical, this federation seemed at the time of its 
birth to be specially threatened by particularism. It 
was difficult to believe that these score and more of 
States, with their rival dynasties and ancient jealousies 
and grudges, could be kept from quarrelling with one 
another, or at least from the display of restiveness under 
the restraints of a common imperial yoke, when once 
the war-fever had cooled in the German blood. Pro- 
phecies of friction between Prussia and the minor States 
were familiar enough twenty-five years ago, and the fact 
that they have not been fulfilled is perhaps the most 
interesting thing about the history of the Empire. 
Curiously enough, it is at this late day that the first 
indications of an important difference between Prussia 
and the other German States manifest themselves. It 
has rarely been necessary heretofore for outsiders to 
separate in their minds the King of Prussia from the 
German Emperor. Now, all at once, this distinction 
has become essential to any intelligent notion of what is 
going on in Germany. 

The Reichstag began its winter ‘session this week 
by listening to a speech from the throne, and in it 
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there was not a word about Socialism, or Freedom of 
the Press, or any other phase of the commotion which 
for three months has been profoundly stirring the 
whole country. This plainly signifies that the Bundes- 
rath, or Federal Council representing all the States and 
Free Cities, which is charged by the Constitution with 
the duty of preparing the Ministerial programme to be 
submitted to the Reichstag, has declined to take the 
Prussian view of the Social - Democratic question. 
Although Prussia contains more than one-half of the 
entire population of the Empire, she has only seventeen 
votes in the Bundesrath, against forty-one possessed by 
her colleagues in the Federation. A year ago a majority 
was easily obtained in this body for a comprehensive 
scheme of anti-socialistic evolution. It is true that 
the Reichstag rejected the measures thus proposed, but 
that would furnish no reason for not proceeding with 
the attempt to either secure fresh weapons against the 
Social Democracy or discredit the majority in Parlia- 
ment which refused them, if the Bundesrath was still of 
the same mind. It seems evident, therefore, that a 
sufficient number of the smaller States have parted 
company with Prussia on this point to prevent the 
suppression of Socialism being presented anew as a 
matter of imperial policy. Rumours are current in 
Germany of differences upon military questions as well, 
one of the most circumstantial of which ascribes to the 
Kaiser’s uncle, the Grand Duke of Baden, the intention 
of resigning his post as Inspector-General of the Fifth 
Army Corps. That misunderstandings of a similar 
nature have risen during the year between Prussia and 
Wurtemberg is well known. But for the moment 
interest is concentrated upon the fact that, in the 
police crusade against the Social-Democratic organiza- 
tion and press, Prussia is acting alone. 

Ic was in his capacity as King of Prussia that the 
Emperor William made the speech at the Cuirassiers’ 
dinner at Breslau on the 2nd, which is the talk of Europe. 
In substance he said that the better he grew to under- 
stand party politics, the more importance he attached 
to having an army at his back. To give greater point 
to his meaning, he recalled a similar remark made by his. 
grandfather in October of 1849, when as Prince of 
Prussia, with the memory of his enforced flight fresh in 
people’s minds, and the blood of the Baden revolutionists 
on his hands, he came to Coblentz to overawe the mutin- 
ous Rhine Provinces. It was natural enough, coming 
as a soldier into a disturbed district, that the Prince 
should have said of the corps of officers who met him: 
‘* These are the gentlemen upon whom I rely.” But for 
his grandson, speaking in a position of vastly greater 
responsibility, to quote the words as applicable to the 
present situation is quite a different matter. Even 
William II. does not speak without some intention 
underlying his words. His reference to his grandfather 
can be explained only by a desire to suggest a parallel 
between the Prussia of 1849 and the Prussia of 1895. 

It is in keeping with this idea that the summary acts of 
closing the offices and clubs of the Social-Democratic 
party, and raiding the houses of Socialist members of 
Parliament forthe seizure of papers, would be illegal but for 
a statute of 1850. This takes us back at once to the most 
humiliating period of modern Prussian history. In that 
year of reaction and the triumph of absolutism, a half- 
insane king, led by incapable and perversely obstinate 
counsellors, suffered Prussia to be made the tool of 
Austrian and Russian combinations, and to be tricked 
out of advantages which were only recovered, years 
after, at the cost of two wars. Inglorious as Prussia’s 
diplomatic records of that period are, Germans remember 
with a greater sense of humiliation the alternating 
feebleness and stupid ferocity of its domestic govern- 
ment. That the repressive laws of that discreditable 
epoch, after lying disused and forgotten for a generation, 
should be revived as fitting for the Prussia of to-day 
may well astonish and anger intelligent men. It is 
hardly surprising, either, that it should occur to them to 
tollow the Kaiser's example, and in their turn to draw 
a parallel between 1850and 1895—between the cultivated, 
facile, eager, and unbalanced Frederick William 1V. and 
that remarkable grand-nephew of his who is now King 
of Prussia, 

This thought has already assumed form in many 
German minds, and even found guarded expression here 
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sand there. It would be a grave matter if it once took 
“hold of the popular fancy. Yet what is being done in 
*the Imperial name cannot be made to seem quite sane. 
“The Social-Democratic voters in the German Empire 
number, as near as may be, one-fourth of the whole 
electorate, and each succeeding election shows them to 
‘be increasing far more rapidly and uniformly than are 
“the supporters of any other party. They have long 
‘been, in point of numbers, the most important of 
German political parties at the polls, although, by the 
Operation of the second ballot, they are greatly under- 
-cepresented in the Reichstag. It is nearly six years, too, 
-since an Imperial Chancellor on the floor of Parliament 
formally recognized them as a regular political party, 
presumably as patriotic and well-meaning in its way as 
any other, and invited their co-operation in the task of 
good government. The Social Democrats have done 
‘mothing since then to merit exclusion from the pale 
-of constitutional organizations, into which the wise 
-and statesmanlike Caprivi admitted them. The changes 
thave come from the other quarter. In 1891 the Emperor 
William was nearer the mark of personal supremacy in 
the estimation and liking of all his subjects than he has 
-ever been since. Then the fickle and wayward mood 
‘began. Count Zedlitz was given a place in the Prussian 
Ministry, and allowed to bring forward the impossible 
Education Bill which wrecked his own career and 
- seriously weakened his royal master’s prestige. Then 
“Count Caprivi himself was sacrificed to the hatred of the 
Agrarian aristocracy, at the very moment of his success 
‘in winning the Bundesrath to the Imperial point of view 
on the issue involved. Since then, no one has known 
from month to month what the Imperial point of view 
might be. Imperial politics have shrunk to the 
evel of court-favourites’ influence and Ministerial 
intrigues. Prussian Government has become an 
affair of the police, punctuated at fitful intervals 
‘by hysterical royal eulogies of the military. More 
“than half the wage-earners in the cities of the 
“Kkingdom hear themselves denounced from the throne 
vas a ‘‘traitorous rabble.” Journalists of character and 
thigh reputation are being sent to fortress-imprisonment 
for even inferential criticism upon matters of State 
mpolicy, and private lecturers at the universities are 
‘being warned that, though not strictly State officials, 
their utterances and opinions are within Ministerial juris- 
diction. For the moment, the reported retirement of Herr 
‘von Koeller seems to suggest that more prudent counsels 
‘have obtained a hearing, and that the police excesses of 
the past month are to be disavowed. But there is no 
longer any assurance in the public mind that some new 
set of impulses may not p'unge affairs back again into 


- disorder at the change of the moon. The other German 


States have evidently realized that it is time to call a 
chalt. It remains to be seen how much the Prussia of 
-our day has in common with the cowed and spiritless 
-amonarchy of 1850. 


LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD AND 
CONCILIATION. 


| WITTY Chancellor of the Duchy oncedescribed him- 
self as the maid-of-all-work of the Cabinet, and the 
sacceptance by Lord James of the office of chairman of 
‘the conference which is to meet on Tuesday next to 
‘discuss terms of settlement in the engineering strike 
-and lock-out shows the value of having such a super- 
-mumerary official at hand in case of emergency. We 
must not, of course, be too sure even yet that we are in 
-a fair way of relieving the country of a great scandal 
-and a great danger; but if there is a way out, Lord 
ames, by virtue of his very defects, is just the man to 
ead both parties to it. While at the bar there was no 
‘more conciliatory counsel than Sir Henry James: no 
~one knew better how to reduce a recalcitrant client to 
teason : it was even rumoured that he once persuaded 
a solicitor to forego his costs; but this must be taken 
‘with reserve. He has already had experience as an 
‘arbitrator in industrial disputes, and represented a 
“large Lancashire working-class constituency through 
three Parliaments, while his present position as a 
‘Cabinet Minister will give weight and authority to his 
‘decision when it is pronounced. We fancy, from more 
than one indication, that both sides will be glad of a 
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excuse for a truce: indeed they seem both to be a 
little ashamed of themselves. The fact that there has 
been no “ blacklegging,” no picketing, no violence, and 
but little bad language, will help to make things 
smoother at the end, and it will always be pleasant to 
recollect the prompt and business-like way in which Mr. 
Tom Mann and other “‘ strike-leaders”” were sent about 
their business when they went down to Glasgowfor a little 
friendly fishing ir troubled waters on their own account. 

Assuming that we are now within sight of a settle- 
ment, the ordinary peaceful citizen will be inclined to ask 
why all this did not occur sooner. Why was it necessary 
that the Belfast yards should be idle for eight weeks, 
engineers drawing strike pay, labourers and their 
families half-starved, small shopkeepers ruined, and a 
million pounds worth of shipbuilding sent to German 
yards, if, after all, the dispute can be settled by twenty-one 
gentlemen sitting round a table? It is as if, every time 
two citizens disagreed about a bill of lading or a building 
contract, they were first to go through a few weeks 
irregular skirmishing and fisticuffs in public places before 
it occurred to either of them to issue a writ and go to 
the Law Courts. Private warfare has been put 
down for some centuries past in civilized countries. 
It seems to be reserved for these latter days to dis- 
cover a remedy for an evil greater than that ot 
warring clans or of faction fights, for these simply 
injure the combatants, while, in an industrial strike, it is 
the non-combatants who come off worst. Itis estimated 
that while the coal-owners and miners during the great 
strike two years ago lost some seven million pounds in 
wages and profits, other trades dependent on the coal 
supply lost at least three times as much. If it were a case 
in which either party was to be ‘‘ bled white,” this terrible 
sacrifice might be comprehensible, but as it always ends 
in a compromise at the last, it might be as well, for a 
change, to try the compromise first and save the millions 
for some better purpose than the promotion of foreign 
trade at our expense. 

The remedy, of course, is not altogether so simple as 
it looks, otherwise it would not be left for the end of the 
century to discover it. The obvious difficulty is the 
question of compulsion. Committees and boards may 
** resoloot till the cows come home,” in the language of 
Colonel John Hay’s hero, but they cannot make a master 
keep open a workshop if he doesn’t want to. Nor can 
they, on this side of Siberia, make workmen work against 
their will. The point to be aimed at is not so much to 
add to the powers of such Boards of Arbitration or 
Conciliation as exist at present, as to facilitate their 
appointment and to enable them to get to work promptly 
and spontaneously when danger threatens. Mr. Ritchie, 
speaking at Croydon on Tuesday, and in reply tothe Cham- 
bers of Commerce deputation on Thursday, followed up 
the hintof the Duke of Devonshire at the Cutlers’ Feast by 
expressing a pretty definite ‘‘hope and expectation” that 
it would be his duty in the coming Session to propose 
to Parliament some means for accomplishing this. Why 
should we not have a Ministry of Labour with permanent 
assessors representing various parties and interests ready 
to step in at once, ascertain the facts, and offer a settle- 
ment? It will be remembered that after the great Chicago 
Railway Strike, which resulted in enormous loss of life 
and destruction of property, a Government Commission 
was appointed to ‘‘ inquire and suggest.” Its first recom- 
mendation was ‘‘ that there should be a permanent United 
States Strike Commission of three members, with duties 
and powers of investigation and recommendation as to 
disputes between railroads and their employés,” and 
there was a further recommendation to the States to 
follow the example of Massachusetts, which had passed 
an Act establishing a State Board of Arbitration for all 
industrial disputes, with the addition that these Boards 
should have power to investigate such disputes whether 
requested to do so or not. 

There are altogether too many dead points in such 
machinery to hold out much hope of speedy and certain 
operation, and the same objections apply in a greater or 
less degree to the Bills of Sir John Lubbock and Sir 
F. Dixon Hartland, which were also before the last 
Parliament. The American idea of having a perma- 
nent special board, ready to come into action at once 
without unnecessary “ifs” or ‘‘ buts,” seems clearly 
preferable. Steps have been taken in this direction in 
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Germany, where the Law of July 1890 provides the machi- 
nery for the establishment in each Commune of an Indus- 
trial Court (Gewerbegericht), consisting of a president 
and two or more assessors, and this Act seems to have 
worked fairly successfully, for there were, in 1894, 217 of 
these Labour Tribunals at work throughout the Empire. 
The recent experience of France is even more to the point. 
In December 1892 a Conciliation Law was passed which 
provided no permanent machinery, but which facilitated 
matters considerably, empowering the masters, the 
workmen, or, finally, the juge de paix of the district, in 
virtue of his office, to invite or suggest conciliation. The 
report of the working of this law for 1894 is not unsatis- 
factory; for out of 391 strikes, there were 101 ‘‘recours A 
conciliation,” of which thirty-eight were successful. Two 
defects, however, have manifested themselves. The law 
only applies to“ differends collectifs,”—differences arising 
between master and man collectively organized under 
the ‘‘Loi Relative aux Syndicats Professionels ” of 
March 1884; and, as we have already said, it provides 
no permanent machinery. M. Lebon, Minister of Com- 
merce in the last Government, introduced in July of the 
present year a Bill to meet these two points. It provided 
for the creation of permanent ‘‘ conseils de travail,” 
whose object should be ‘‘ to prevent, conciliate, or arbi- 
trate,” in case of differences, whether collective or other- 
wise, between employers and workmen. By the fall of 
the Ministry this Bill has been hung up for the present. 

The experience alike of France and of America, the 
two countries that have suffered most by strikes, goes 
then, it is clear, to support our contention that what we 
want, if there is to be any hope of real and effective 
conciliation, are permanent Labour Boards appointed for 
the purpose and with extended powers of inquiry and 
suggestion—powers that come into operation auto- 
matically at the beginning and not at the end ofa strike. 


THE DUKE AND THE CRAMMERS. 


“Ts Duke of Devonshire made a big blunder last 

week in the shabby reception he accorded to the 
deputation which waited on him to urge on the Govern- 
ment the reconstruction of the University of London. 
Delegates representing all the higher teaching bodies in 
London, the Colleges, the Medical Schools, as well as 
the Senate of the University and the Convocation of 
Graduates, came to lay before him their acceptance of 
the scheme of reconstruction formulated by the Royal 
Commission appointed during Lord Salisbury’s former 
Administration. Yet the Duke treated this body of 
experts with obvious irritation, and flouted their unani- 
mous plea with suggestions which at once displayed his 
own ignorance of the question and revealed the sinister 
influence of a prompter. 

Consider the facts which the Duke was called to face. 
First, that London, with all its splendid equipment of 
museums, libraries, and hospitals, is still without any 
true University ; that its so-called University is a mere 
Board of Examinations, the happy hunting-ground of 
the crammer, a University that has never yet produced 
a single scholar of eminence nor raised a finger to 
promote research, a University whose mathematical 
examinations are a growing scandal, whose choicest 
scholarships are the prey of carpet-baggers trained in 
other universities, yet whose portals are closed to every 
ripe student who comes up to the Metropolis unless he 
enter through the sacred loophole of a schoolboy’s 
matriculation. Secondly, the fact that for a decade a 
great movement has engaged the energies of some of 
the ablest men in the educational world toward pro- 
curing for London what she lacks; a movement which 
has produced innumerable schemes and proposals, some 
of them mere tinkerings at the existing Charter, others 
of them projects for setting up as a rival a second 
University in London. Lastly, the fact that the only 
great or comprehensive scheme of reconstruction—that 
of Lord Cowper’s Commission—has now been accepted 
by the whole of the various bodies affected, bodies 
which now ask for the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission to carry out that scheme. It was pointed 
out to the Duke that no mere grant of a new Charter to 
the old University could meet the case. A new Charter 
to that one body could not give organic connection with 
the teaching bodies. Only a judicial body armed 
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with the executive powers of Parliament could adjust 
the conflicting interests, or serve as a tribunal to decide 
between the claims of the various constituent parts to 
places in the whole organization. 

To all this the Duke’s amazing and inept reply was. 
that, having heard that some of the graduates residing 
in country parts (a majority, he declared, but was quickly 
undeceived by the production of the official record of the 
votes) considered the scheme a bad one, he thought the 
graduates ought to be finally consulted by voting-papers- 
whether the scheme should pass. The notion of subject- 
ing the careful decisions of a responsible tribunal to a 


. veto vote by proxy in the hands of absent graduates 


who are out of touch with the needs of London is too 
puerile to deserve consideration. No self-respecting 
person of judicial mind would consent to take the thank- 
less office of serving on the Statutory Commission if his 
decisions were to be submitted to a plebiscite of country 
graduates who had not heard the evidence. Such a- 
notion, if it had been suggested when reforms at Oxford 
or Cambridge were under discussion, would have been 
laughed out of court. Yet the Duke supported it by 
solemnly producing a string of amendments which had, 
he said, been put into his hands two days before. 

We, the people of England, wrote the three tailors of 
Tooley Street. ‘‘ We, the majority of Convocation,” in 
effect said the five graduates who represented a minority 
of the minority, ‘‘ will advise Convocation to refuse to” 
be a party to the abrogation of the subsisting Charter 
of the University,” unless these amendments can be 
secured. The deputation smiled—an audible smile. 
They had heard before of these precious amendments 
(details for the most part which any impartial Commis- 
sioner might settle). They smiled to find them now put 
forward as being the views of an important section of the 
graduates, and of weight enough to override the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. They smiled at 
the Duke’s ludicrous want of the sense of proportion, and 
the Duke grew more nettled than ever to find himself in 
a false position. 

The true-inwardness of the situation is evident when it 
is remembered how the crammers have fattened upon the 
weakness of a system in which the sole function of a 
University is the limited one of examining for degrees. 
The cram-shop and the university-by-correspondence 
have flourished like a green bay-tree. Their craft is 
endangered by the proposal to transform the examining 
Board into a real teaching University. Their whole ideal 
of education is limited to the four corners of an exami- 
nation syllabus, for which they can ‘‘ prepare” a non- 
collegiate student. Hinc tlle lacrima. They have 
frightened the country graduates into thinking that the 
value of their degrees will be indefinitely lowered ; that, 
in the future, University teachers will examine their own 
students and give away degrees for nothing. So they 
have conjured up a phantom of distrust, and scared poor 
Sir John Lubbock into pledging himse!f to oppose the 
reconstruction Bill unless it gives the scattered graduates 
a proxy veto on the whole scheme. And, lastly, they have 
used Sir John to pull their chestnuts out of the fire by. 
getting him to cram the Duke with notions which he 
would never have originated, and which only discredit 
his reputation for common sense. The Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge ought to have intervened to 
prevent the President of Council from playing such a 
sorry part. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN ON ‘“ BLOCKADE.”” 


HE Committee of the United Service Institution - 
deserve the thanks of all who are interested in naval 
matters for the wisdom they have shown in inviting 
Captain Mahan to contribute a paper to the Journal of 
the Institution ; and Captain Mahan has placed the naval 
world under one more obligation by his friendly com- 
pliance with the request made tohim. The subject with. 
which the author of ‘‘Sea Power” was invited to deal 
was exceedingly well chosen, for it deals with probably 
the most important and in some respects the most con- 
troversial problemarising out of the conditions of modern 
naval warfare. The thesis propounded by the Committee 
of the Institution was as follows : . 

‘‘ The naval strategy of the past has been dependént + 
upon power to maintain close blockade of hostile parts, 
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Can such blockade be maintained under present condi- 
tions of steam, steel, and torpedo-boats ?” 

‘‘If not, what modifications are demanded by the 
circumstances, largely varied, from past wars? ” 

Such is the question ; and to the question thus stated 
Captain Mahan’s answer is clear and concise: he 
concludes his lucid essay with these words : 

‘To summarize once more ina sentence, the question 
—the old question and the new alike—is not : ‘Can any 
enemy be prevented from coming out ?’ but, ‘ If he does, 
can touch with him be gained and preserved?’ Steam, 
in my opinion, has simply widened the question, not 
changed its nature. 1 believe that provision can be made 
which will give a high probability of success, but I do 
not believe in certainties in war.” 

Coming from such a quarter, such a conclusion cannot 
fail to command respect if not entire acquiescence. It 
is in itself characteristic of the writer who, if not the 
first, is at any rate the most distinguished exponent of 
the historical method as applied to the study of naval 
problems. ‘That Captain Mahan’s reasoning is close, 
and that his criticisms are shrewd and clear, need hardly 
be said ; events alone can prove whether his conclusion 
be correct or not. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that in the present paper there is a lack of some of the 
qualities which have made the writer’s earlier work of 
pre-eminent value. In his brilliant exposition of the 
naval lessons deducible from former wars, Captain 
Mahan stood on the sure ground of indisputable fact. 
It may be said that he worked backwards from results 
which were matters of historical record, to principles 
which accorded with those results. In the present 
instance the situation is different, and no one recog- 


nizes this more clearly and frankly than Captain 


Mahan himself. ‘‘ No reply,” says he, ‘‘ can be more 
than tentative until we have the experience of actual 
war.” This is true, but it is not quite all the truth. 
The overwhelming and conclusive answer which war 


.alone can afford, the experience which war alone can 


give—these, it is true, are both lacking; but it 


-must not be forgotten that there is a vast body of 


experience bearing upon the question of blockade as a 
tactical operation which has been accumulated by the 
officers of the great navies of the present day, and which 
is strictly relevant to the issue. This experience Captain 
Mahan has not obtained by actual participation in the 
exercises which have conferred it. Nor does it appear 


that he has made any special effort to acquaint himself 
_ with the lessons which may be deduced fromit. In other 


words, whereas in respect to the past Captain Mahan 
applied his precise logic to premisses of which hehad been 
able to verify the exact truth, he is compelled, in dealing 
with these future problems, to rely upon speculations 


_which do not appear to be very securely established. 


For the last fifteen years the officers of every European 
navy have devoted an immense amount of skill, time, and 
labour to practical experiments bearing upon the question 
of blockade, the forcing of an enemy’s line of observation, 
the maintenance of communication at night, and the use 
of torpedo-boats. The Russians in the Baltic, the French 
in the Mediterranean, and we ourselves in many parts of 


the globe, have carried out numberless experiments of 


which the results are to some extent available to any 
inquirer. It would not appear that Captain Mahan has 
made any serious attempt to tabulate and value these 
results. And yet a judgment from him on the general 
teaching of these tactical experiments would be of great 
interest, and of peculiar value in supporting the conclu- 
sion at which he has arrived. It is true that the con- 
clusion is of a rather elastic character, and is consistent 
with pretty nearly any actual result. Possibly no nearer 
approximation to certainty is obtainable. But it must 
not be forgotten that this is one of the cases in which a 
strategical problem is absolutely dependent upon a 
tactical problem. It may be that blockade in the old 
sense is no longer possible while observation of one 
fleet by another is still essential. | But, if that be so, it 
is misleading to say that the problem is not changed. 
It is changed in so far as regards the question of 
blockade, and that, after all, is the point at issue. 

That many officers, probably the majority, are of opinion 
that a close blockade is no longer possible can hardly be 
doubted ; of this number is M. Weyl, the distinguished 
naval contributor to the ‘‘ Débats,” who is himself an 
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old naval officer. M. Weyl’s opinion is entitled to great 
respect, and this is what he says: ‘‘ Le cas du blocus ne 
mérite aussi qu’une mention: une escadre ne pourra 
serrer de prés une place maritime, jour et nuit, sans 
courir les plus grands risques.” It is evident that M. 
Weyl believes the risks will be so great that they will 
not be worth running. Captain Mahan is apparently of 
a different opinion ; he justly says that blockade, like 
every other operation of war, is a question of risks: ‘* you 
cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs.” That 
is undoubtedly true ; but there are some risks which are 
not worth running, and the question we should really 
like to have answered is : ‘*‘ How many eggs are we likely 
to break in this operation, and after they are broken, 
will the omelette be made?” On that point the answer 
is not as helpful as could be wished. 

It is true that Captain Mahan makes a slight allusion 
to some of the difficulties which must beset a blockading 
squadron under modern conditions, but he can hardly 
be said to have put the case high enough. He mentions, 
but scarcely dwells upon, the deterioration of modern 
iron ships when kept at sea for a prolonged period. To 
the fouling of the ship’s bottom and the consequent 
diminution of speed must be added the daily liability to 
damage and injury to the boilers inseparable from the 
frequent raising of steam at very short notice. That 
the question of coal consumption may be got over and 
the bunkers of the blockading ships be kept full, is 
possible ; but that the outlying vessels can ever hope to 
compete at all times in speed with ships issuing from 
port with clear bright fires, is scarcely conceivable. 
An ironclad is not like a greyhound, which can 
be let slip from a leash and can take up its full speed 
in an instant. And lack of speed means not only 
or chiefly inability to pursue, for no doubt in time the 
engines can be worked up to their full power ; but it 
means also tactical inferiority at the precise moment 
when superiority is essential. 

Again, it is a matter of some regret that Captain Mahan 
has not entered a little more fully into the question of 
torpedo boats and their powers against a blockading 
squadron. It is quite possible to disbelieve in the value 
of the torpedo boat on the high seas and in daylight, and 
at the same time to preserve a healthy respect for its 
powers when issuing at night from a defended port, and 
acting in familiar waters. One great advantage the 
torpedo attack must always have. More important than 
all appliances in war is the force of individual initiative 
and courage. The captain of a battleship may be both 
courageous and enterprising, but he is only one man, 
while in a torpedo boat flotilla his qualities are shared 
by possibly a score of men acting independently, and 
each of them bent upon obtaining success and the dis- 
tinction which follows success. Again, it has often 
been pointed out, and nothing is more certainly true, 
that the real value of the torpedo boat will not be appre- 
ciated in the first week of a campaign ; but that there will 
come a time whenthe tension of watching will become too 
great, when a sense either of security or weariness will 
have dulled the vigilance of the blockaders. Then will be 
the chance of the torpedo-boat. Resting in peace and 
security by day and night the crews will choose their own 
opportunities, and each sortie will constitute one of those 
special efforts to which men brace their faculties by an 
effort of will. It will be saidthat an elaborate system of 
lookout, pickets, outposts, guard-boats and cruisers, 
of carefully planned signals by day and by night, 
provide sufficient warning against any assault. Those 
who have been engaged in blockading operations, and 
who, looking out from the chart-house into the driving 
mist and rain at one o’clock on a dark night, have 
suddenly seen the signal rockets spring into the air, will 
realize how little the best precautions can avail to prevent 
a night attack becoming a mélée in which order and co- 
operation are alike impossible. On these and a hundred 
other points connected with the actual operations of 
blockade Captain Mahan is silent, and something more 


than a generalization from past experience will be neces- 


sary to refute the strong body of opinion among naval 
officers which regards blockade asanimpossibleoperation. 

On one point, however, Captain Mahan is most 
happy; he reminds us that the strategical object of 
blockade in the past was, as a rule, not to keep a 
hostile squadron in harbour, but to ensure its being 
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brought to action as soon as it quitted its refuge. Un- 
doubtedly from this point of view, blockading operations, 
even under modern conditions, may often be possible, 
for the blockading squadron may maintain its position 
at a very long distance from the blockaded port and yet, 
by means of its cruisers, obtain almost instant informa- 
tion as to the departure of the enemy and the direction 
steered by him. As Captain Mahan most justly points 
out, the conditions of a stern chase must be in favour of 
the pursuer, for the failure in speed of a single ship in 
the escaping squadron may compel the stoppage of all 
her consorts to defend her, and thus bring on the action 
which it is the object of the pursuers to secure. 

There is one set of conditions in which no doubt 
blockade may be made almost absolutely effective, and 
that is when the blockading force is in undisputed 
possession of some harbour on the mainland, or of an 
island close to the blockaded port. One protected fleet 
is as good as another. Whether much importance is 
to be attached to the view put forward by Captain 
Mahan, to the effect that the outside ships will gain an 
advantage from their greater familiarity with the sea, 
resulting from their constant watch, seems somewhat 
doubtful. No doubt the argument fully applied in the 
case of Nelson’s blockade of the Toulon fleet ; but at 
the present time the blockaders will not be learning 
seamanship, for on an ironclad there is little seamanship 
in the old sense to be learnt. On the other hand, they 
will be undergoing a moral strain which cannot fail to 
have its effect. Moreover, it seems hardly conceivable 
that any modern blockade can last sufficiently long to 
turn the inshore crew into landsmen from mere lack of 
sea experience. 

Such are some of the ideas which are suggested to a 
deeply interested student by Captain Mahan’s valuable 
paper. The general impression left upon the mind is 
somewhat vague, perhaps circumstances do not permit 
of any other impression being conveyed consistently with 
a proper appreciation of facts ; and it is possible that the 
only lesson to be learnt from the facts as we know them, 
is that no answer can be given to the question pro- 
pounded. But this conclusion would be more easily 
accepted if Captain Mahan had found time to devote a 
little more space to summarizing the results of experience 
which has been already gained. It is quite possible, of 
course, to extend the signification of the term blockade 
to any conceivable operation of modern warfare, and to 
say that as long as ships are watched they are blockaded, 
and that they must be watched. But there are many who 
would like to see the line drawn a little more sharply if 
possible. Blockade may take the form of observation 
from a neighbouring port, or of observation from a 
distant port; it may even, under a sufficiently wide 
definition, take the form of convoy, which, though it does 
not involve direct observation of the enemy, secures his 
being detected whenever he attacks ; but it is just upon 
points of this kind that some guidance would be welcome. 
The Royal United Service Institution has been par- 
ticularly well advised in asking for and singularly 
fortunate in obtaining Captain Mahan’s paper. It 
would complete its good work if it would invite a dis- 
cussion upon the paper, and thus enable officers who 
have actually taken part in blockading operations to 
supplement, by their experience, what seems to be the 
only part of the paper which requires further elucidation. 

H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER. 


MATTHEW LETTERS.* 


“Tae letters are a gift of sunshine to the world, 
not, like certain posthumous publications, a chill 
drizzle of rain, not, like others, a tempest with danger- 
ous flashes of lightning. Of all eminent men lately lost, 
Matthew Arnold perhaps best deserves to be loved. 
In his published writings there were at times a not un- 
becoming hauteur, a happy malice of the pen, and even 
something which, while really dexterity in saying i 4 
difficult to utter, might be mistaken for affectation. In 
these letters a more intimate side of his character is 
revealed to the public ; they are absolutely simple and 
real; wholly free from strain; rich in the temper of 
enjoyment ; unfailing in the spirit of genuine affection ; 
oe Matthew 1848-1888." Collected and 
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and behind their kindness and their brightness we can 
discern strength, and even something of unostentatious 
heroism—loyalty to duty, loyalty to truth, loyalty to an 
ideal of life. 

It was Matthew Arnold’s express wish, says the 
editor, that he might not be made the subject of a 
Biography. The facts of his life are in truth of less 
importance than the spirit in which he lived ; and these 
letters adequately exhibit that spirit. They are almost 
wholly chosen from his domestic correspondence, and 
doubtless many other letters must exist which are of 
public interest, and which would deserve publication. 
But with his verse and prose before us, and these 
records of his private life, we feel that we are privileged 
to know the man, and that no future addition to his 
correspondence can alter our impression of a beautiful 
human character. ‘‘A more genuinely amiable man,” 
writes Mr. Russell, ‘‘never lived. Nature had given him 
a sunny temper, quick sympathies, and inexhaustible 
fun. But something more than nature must have gone 
to make his constant unselfishness, his manly endur- 
ance of adverse fate, his buoyancy in breasting diffi- 
culties, his unremitting solicitude for the welfare and 
enjoyment of those who stood nearest to his heart. 
Self-denial was the law of his life, yet the word never 
crossed his lips.” Mr. Russell’s words are verified by 
these records of forty years. 

Buoyant his temper was; but he had his moods of 
melancholy, which the poems betray. The melancholy 
belonged chiefly perhaps to the years of youth, and it 
was met and conquered. Apart from the calamities 
brought by death—and these were great—probably the 
deepest sorrow of his life lay in the fact that circum- 
stances checked his full development as a poet ; but he 
bravely accepted the necessity of transforming himself 
into a critic of society, of politics, of literature, and the 
poet within him contributed a great gift to the writer of 
prose. If he never thoroughly mastered any subject— 
for he wrote on Celtic literature while imperfectly in- 
formed, and he became a Biblical critic, without the 
needful scholarship—he certainly stirred ideas more than 
any of his contemporaries. Words which he accepted 
from Heine as descriptive of the work of the German 
poet are eminently applicable to Matthew Arnold him- 
self; he was a most effective ‘‘ soldier in the war of 
liberation of humanity.” But Heine's task was in large 
measure destructive ; Matthew Arnold had no delight 
in negation, and, if he endeavoured to pull some old 
things down, he did so with a view to building up struc- 
tures which he conceived to be better based, and more 
substantial. That they were not always so in fact does 
not alter the spirit in which he worked. ‘‘1 mean to 
devote myself wholly,” he wrote in 1862, ‘‘ to what is 
positive and happy, not negative and contentious, in 
literature.” And again of politica! criticism (January 
1864) : ‘‘ The treatment of politics with one’s thought, 
or with one’s imagination, or with one’s soul, in place 
of the common treatment of them with one’s Philistin- 
ism and with one’s passions, is the only thing which can. 
reconcile, it seems to me, any serious person to politics, 
with their inevitable wear, waste, and sore trial to all 
that is best in one.” 

The qualities which he valued most highly in his 
poetical work were its sincerity to his own nature, in the 
first place, and secondly, its truth as expressing the 
spirit of his time. That the time was not entirely 
favourable for a poet he constantly felt. Perfection of 
form he desired, but form could not satisfy him without 
“* perfection in the region of thought and feeling,” and 
to combine the two demanded “‘ not merely an effort and 
alabour, but an actual tearing of oneself to pieces, 
which one does not readily consent to (although one is 
sometimes forced to it) unless one can devote one’s 
whole life to poetry. . . . It is only in the best poetical 
epochs (such as the Elizabethan) that you can descend 
into yourself and produce the best of your thought and 
feeling naturally, and without overwhelming and in 
some degree morbid effort.” Accordingly, he confesses 
that pleasure did not often accompany his toil of com- 
position in verse. Yet he valued his work as a poet 
because it represented, on the whole, the main movement 
of mind during the mid years of the nineteenth century : 
“It might fairly be urged that I have less poetical 
sentiment than Denagena, and less intellectual vigour 
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_ and abundance than Browning; yet perhaps because I 


‘have more of a fusion of the two than either of them, 
-and have more regularly applied that fusion to the main 
‘line of modern development, I am likely enough to have 
amy turn, as they have theirs.” 

As a prose writer he aimed not merely at expressing 
‘the idea, but also at adapting himself to his subject and 
to his public. The English people, he believed, had 
earnestness in full measure; what they needed was 
intelligence, and hence he turned to France as supplying 
in some measure that need. It is remarkable to find at 
what an early date his conception of the defects of 
‘English society was formed. He writes at the age of 
twenty-six in the same spirit in which he wrote forty 
years later ; he was even then impressed with a sense of 
‘the deep ignorance of the middle and upper classes,” 
and their ‘‘ feebleness of vision.” And again in 1865: 
‘* The mass of the English public, with the want of ideas 
-of its aristocratic class, the provincial narrowness and 
vulgarity of its middle class, and the nonage of its 
lower, is exactly at Lord Palmerston’s level.” He set 
himself gallantly to provoke his countrymen to think 
-and feel ; “‘I long ago made up my mind that if one had 
‘to enounce views not current and popular, it was indis- 
pensable to enounce them in at once the clearest and the 
most unflinching style possible.” But he desired to 
persuade as well as to provoke, and it is this endeavour 
at once towards provocation and persuasion which gave 
its special characteristic to his style : ‘‘ Everything turns 
upon one’s exercising the power of persuasion, of charm; 
without this all fury, energy, reasoning power, acquire- 
ment, are thrown away and only render their owner more 
miserable.” And later : ‘‘ My sinuous, easy, unpolemical 
mode of proceeding has been adopted by me, first, because 
I really think it the best way of proceeding if one wants 
‘to get at, and keep with, truth ; secondly, because I am 
convinced only by a literary form of this kind being 
given to them can ideas such as mine ever gain any 
access ina country such asours.” It was partly because 
he aimed at influencing his contemporaries that Arnold 
‘was so keenly interested in the criticism which his 
writings received ; but apart from this, he had a frank 
enjoyment in being liked. Cynical contempt fér the 
praise of one’s fellows is not a token of true mag- 
‘nanimity ; it may be no better than a ferocious egotism. 
And yet one may wonder a little at Matthew Arnold’s 
degree of sensitiveness to praise of little worth. Un- 
favourable criticism pained him for an hour or a day ; 
but his nature was resilient ; he rose against the blow, 
and as soon as the free activity of his mind was re- 
established, the pain was forgotten. 

He was not conscious of a deep debt to living writers. 
His father’s beneficent influence he unfailingly acknow- 
‘ledged, and perhaps it is not unfair to say—judging from 
these letters—that to obtain Matthew Arnold’s unquali- 
fied admiration the recipient must needs be an Arnold. 
Clough, he admits, in some degree helped to form his 
mind ; from Sainte-Beuve he learnt not a little; but he 
saw with too much of sad or amused lucidity the defects 
of his eminent contemporaries to be able to squander on 
any an unmingled enthusiasm. Tennyson is ‘‘ not a 
great and powerful spirit in any line”; with all his 
“‘temperament and artistic skill” he is ‘‘ deficient in 
‘intellectual power.” Mrs. Browning is ‘‘ hopelessly 
confirmed in her aberration from health, nature, beauty, 
and truth.” Thackeray is ‘‘not, to my thinking, a 
great writer.” The mind of Charlotte Bronté ‘‘ contains 


‘nothing but hunger, rebellion, and rage.” Froude has 


“very sinister ways of looking at history.” Freeman is 
“an ardent, learned, and honest man, but he is a 
‘ferocious pedant.” Stubbs ‘‘is not ferocious, but not 
‘without his dash of pedantry.” Mr. Hutton of the 
** Spectator” has ‘‘ the fault of seeing so very far intoa 
milestone.” Bishop Wilberforce has a ‘‘ truly emotional 
spirit,” out ‘no real power of mind.” Ruskin it is im- 
possible to like, and yet improved by evening dress, 
iain black and white, ‘‘and by his fancy being for- 
‘bidden to range through the world of coloured cravats ” 
the grows slightly attractive. Carlyle ‘‘I never much 
liked. He seemed to me to be ‘ carrying coals to New- 
castle,’ as our proverb says ; preaching earnestness to 
a nation which had plenty of it ,by nature.” Henry 
Taylor is ‘‘ not very interesting; he talks too slow and 
as a little pompous.” Victor Hugo is not to be 
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taken ‘‘so prodigiously au sérieux,”’ as Renan seems to 
take him. Swinburne is ‘‘a sort of pseudo-Shelley” 
with a “‘ fatal habit of using a hundred words where one 
would suffice.” - Seeley is lacking in lucidity. Disraeli’s 
speeches are ‘‘ heavy pompous pounding,” and Glad- 
stone’s are ‘‘ emotional verbiage.”” Lord Salisbury is 
‘*a dangerous man, chiefly from want of any fine sense 
and experience of literature and its beneficent functions.” 
Had any of these eminent persons been a cat, a dog, a 
pony, a pig, Matthew Arnold would have adored them, 
for he lavishes unstinted devotion on members of each 
species ; to be a poet, a historian, a critic, or a states- 
man was to run the risk of forfeiting his complete 
esteem. Yet, it should be remembered that his criticism 
was without real bitterness ; it was the flick of a whip 
carried by his intelligence, not an outbreak of cynicism 
or misanthropy. I speak as one who was a victim. I 
had not to wait until now to ascertain that Professor 
Dowden in his ‘‘ Life of Shelley” was ‘‘too much for 
my patience.” It would have been a pleasure to me if 
Matthew Arnold had liked anything that I had written. 
But one does not need a bribe to feel honour and affec- 
tion for one to whom we all owe so much; and some- 
times it is good to have a loyal regard which is not 
returned. My feeling towards the writer of these letters 
is expressed in Goethe’s words: ‘‘I love you; what is 
that to you?” EpwAarD DowDEN. 


A COSMIC OUTLOOK. 
I 


ACKWARD !—beyond this momentary woe !— 
Thine was the world’s dim dawn, the prime emprize; 
Eternal zeons gaze thro’ these sad eyes, 

And all the empyreal sphere hath shaped thee so. 
Nay ! all is living, all is plain to know! 
This rock has drunk the ray from ancient skies ; 
Strike ! and the sheen of that remote sunrise 
Gleams in the marble’s unforgetful glow. 
Thus hath the cosmic light endured the same 
Ere first that ray from Sun to Sirius flew ; 
Ay, and in heaven I heard the mystic Name 
Sound, and a breathing of the Spirit blew ; 
Lit the long Past, bade shine the slumbering flame 
And all the Cosmorama blaze anew. 


Onward! thro’ baffled hope, thro’ bootless prayer, 
With strength that sinks, with high task half begun, 
Things great desired, things lamentable done, 

Vows writ in water, blows that beat the air. 

On! I have guessed the end; the end is fair. 

Not with these weak limbs is thy last race run ; 
Not all thy vision sets with this low sun; 

Not all thy spirit swoons in this despair. 

Look how thine own soul, throned where all is well, 
Smiles to regard thy days disconsolate ; 

Yea; since herself she wove the worldly spell, 
Doomed thee for lofty gain to low estate ;— 

Sown with thy fall a seed of glory fell ; 
Thy heaven is in thee, and thy will thy fate. 


Ill. 


Inward ! ay, deeper far than love or scorn, 

Deeper than bloom of virtue, stain of sin, 
Rend thou the veil and pass alone within, 

Stand naked there and feel thyself forlorn ! 

Nay! in what world, then, Spirit, wast thou born? 
Or to what World-Soul art thou entered in ? 
Feel the Self fade, feel the great life begin, 

With Love re-rising in the cosmic morn. 

The inward ardour yearns to the inmost goal ; 
The endless goal is one with the endless way ; 
From every gulf the tides of Being roll, 
From every zenith burns the indwelling day ; 

' And life in Life has drowned thee and soul in Soul ; 
And these are God, and thou thyself art they. 

F, W. H. Myers. 


PURCELL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


{OR some accidental deed of righteousness I was 
placed out of hearing of Dean Bradley’s address at 

the Purcell Commemoration in Westminster Abbey on 
21 November. For my many sins, I fear, I seem to have 
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met a report of it in every newspaper I have taken up 
since. If the sound of Dean Bradley’s preaching is gone 
out into as many lands as this fact implies, the heathen 
must indeed be busy gathering quaint views on our 
mighty Purcell and his art. Said Dean Bradley (in 
effect): Purcell lived according to Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s 
standard of morality in an age which knew not Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant ; and may we not say that his music 
was the expression of this lofty elevation of life? Now 
the truth happens to be, so far as the truth can be known 
at all, that Purcell shared the common life of the time ; 
and his music is altogether an expression of that life. 
It is the outcome of Purcell'’s sympathy with his fellows, 
not of any aloofness, any remoteness, Which never yet 
helped to bring forth a great piece of art. Surely a 
musician could wish for no better age to dwell in than 
that of Charles II.! It is true that Charles was rather 
averse to paying his musicians ; it is true that the age 
was loose-living and ribald ; it is true that much of its 
literature and drama is not precisely the thing to put 
into the hands of babes and curates. But musicians are 
no better off to-day ; to-day we are vicious and ribald, 
only we indulge in private instead of honestly, and 
so add the crowning vice of hypocrisy to the vices 
of Charles’s time; while as for the literature and 
drama, that is a matter to be seriously discussed 
when reverend deans cease to grin gleefully over 
the more indecent comic literature and drama of the 
Greeks, a drama and literature of which no literal 
translation can be published, which is yet tolerated, nay, 
admired and enjoyed, by highly moral persons because 
it has the sanction of classical antiquity. The Restora- 
tion era, with its riotous joy in life, its incessant seeking 
after colour and light and beauty, its pagan carelessness 
about the now and about the hereafter, provided exactly 
the environment that a Purcell needed to grow to his 
full strength and stature. Born into any other time, he 
would certainly have been warped and stunted, crossed 
and checked, and would have died, as so many possible 
great artists undoubtedly have died, with his destiny 
unfulfilled ; for his nature, too, irresistibly impelled him 
to seek with pagan carelessness after the light and 
colour and joy of life. No one bold enough to face the 
truth of what the Church of England was at that time 
will be at all surprised to find that his pagan nature 
found almost its fullest utterance in the music he wrote 
for the Church’s services. Search through all his church 
compositions and you will find joy and light and colour, 
and profound human sadness, but not a hint of the 
calm, rapt, self-sufficing religious ecstasy which Byrde 
and Palestrina, Sweelinck and even Josquin, knew. 
Purcell is ecstatic at times, but his is the bursting 
ecstasy of boundless human gladness; it is a dizzy, 
almost a delirious, rapture of excitement ; far from being 
self-sufficing, it clamours for expression; and Purcell 
rides the storm of it, masters it, and (when he is at his 
best) with superb, irreproachable art finds expression 
for it, expression which combines astonishing truth with 
a measure of beauty that entitles him to stand by the 
side of Mozart. Yet I can scarcely believe that Purcell 
ever set out deliberately to express a mood. He seems 
always in search of beauty, and the mood seems to 
come upon him as he weaves his decorative designs ; 
and then, incidentally, he works it into the ear- 
enchanting pattern. 

It was a magnificent era: an era full of faults, as all 
great eras are, but one in which life was still free and 
fresh and breezy, full of wonder and of untasted delights ; 
and its finest impulses, its most vigorous life, its vital 
thoughts and emotions, and above all, its eternally fresh 
colour, are preserved for us in Purcell’s music, and at 
least as fully in the sacred as in the secular music (though 
for that matter, all his music is secular, pagan). If I 
were asked to name the single work which had most of 
the best of the age in it, I should leave the writers of 
verse and the writers of prose, the painters and even the 
diarists, and mention Purcell’s Te Deum in D; just as 
if I were asked to name the single work which contains 
most of the worst of the age, I should without hesitation 
fix upon one (almost any one) of Shadwell’s or Mrs. Behn’s 
plays. Itis a pity that the literary men who have had the 
making of Restoration history should have gone so much 
to Shadwell and Mrs. Behn and so little to Purcell. 
Written after the Restoration, when the springtide of 
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joy was fast ebbing, in feeling and in form it is as youth- 
ful as anything made by Purcell in his first days of 
mastery to please his master Charles II. For Purcelh 
did not stand aloof from his age and create for him- 
self and a few friends, as Mozart is reported to have 
said of ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” in a moment of dejection. He 
wrote to please his age and his master ; and if he had 
not taken advantage of such opportunities of writing as 
master and age gave him because he pleased them, he 
would have created no great music. With afew excep-— 
tions all the great art has been created in this way ; and 
in the case of the exceptions the artists have known that 
their work would ‘please some day.” No one makés 
speeches in an empty room, excepting in a madhouse. 
The makers of the Homeric ballads sang to please the 
people; Sophocles and Aischylus contended for the 
prize ; Shakespeare was a combination of Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome; Handel filled the place of 
Sir Augustus Harris ; Haydn, and Beethoven for the 
most part, yea, and Mozart himself, wrote to please the 
public or the patron ; even Wagner commenced ‘‘Tristan” 
with the intention of doing ‘‘ something popular,” and 
finished the ‘‘ Ring” when he knew a crowd would come 
to Bayreuth to hear it. And the men who produce 
genuine artistic work in our own day are those who, like 
Mr. William Morris, will stoop to make lovely a suburban 
back-parlour or a drawing-room in the wilds of 
Kensington. Mr. German will likely enough do fine 
music some day, simply because he goes on steadily 
writing for the theatre in the forms the theatre wants, 
while the Mackenzies and Parrys complain of the 
lack of demand for dull oratorios and symphonic pieces 
which are mere imitations of Beethoven or Brahms, and 
do not write for the theatre unless they can mount their 
high hobby-horses and turn out symphony and oratorio 
music. If they would consider the case of Purcell they 
might learn how very splendid art may be produced under 
untoward conditions. Purcell wrote for King Charles, 
and his Most High Majesty did not like composers who 
mounted the high hobby-horse. He lived up to His 
title of Defender of the Faith by going to church, but He 
wished to be amused, not bored, there. The movements 
of the anthem must be short lest He lost the thread; they 
must be bright and rhythmical that He might beat time 
with His own Royal right hand ; there must be plenty of 
ritornellos because He liked instrumental music rather 
better than choral. Imagine a modern composer face 
to face with the task of pleasing so fastidious a Royal 
Person! It came easier, of course, to Purcell than it 
would to Parry, for Purcell had genius. Moreover, 
probably Purcell, like his Master, had the dancing eye,. 
the restless vivacity—in short, the scatterbrainedness— 
of the age, and liked short and lively movements; and 
even if he had not, no one who knows how his pre- 
decessors could drift on eternally without coming to the 
point, will disagree with me that the Royal influence in 
the direction of terseness and brevity was not at all a 
bad one. Of course the Verse anthem, with its several’ 
short movements, each torn into a number of scraps, 
was not one that a smaller man than Purcell could do 
much with; but even in that form, by regarding it as 
a painter might a panelled wall which he must decorate, 
and by consistent treatment of the separate panels, so 
to speak, he achieved wondrous results. Though King 
Charles had gone to his rest and asked no more for short, 
lively movements that he could beat time to, Purcell. 
treated the Te Deum in D in Verse fashion; and this seems. 
to show that Purcell liked the Verseform, and having mas- 
tered it, felt he could do greater things in it than in the 
morecontinuousandconnected Full Anthemform. Itis im- 
possible to imagine how the Te Deum could be greater.. 
The opening has a wonderful majestic grace ; the fugal 
passage at ‘‘ the Father everlasting” is strong as any- 
thing Handel wrote and has a loveliness and an open- 
air charm in its strength which cannot be found in 
Handel ; and for expressions of the Purcellian rapture 
of which I have spoken one need only turn to the 
Sanctus, or ‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory, or ‘* O Lord, 
in Thee have I trusted.” For sheer loveliness nothing 
surpasses the air ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord,” with its Bach 
like opening, and its peculiarly Purcellian sweetness in 
the last ten bars. ‘‘ When Thou took’st upon Thee to. 
deliver man” has an unexpected lyric quality: unex- 
pected because, as a rule, Purcell is too fully engaged 
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‘ similar to those cut by Dr. Bridge as ‘‘ excrescences” ; 
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in writing picturesque phrases to think muchof the human 
voice. He word-paints throughout : it is his method, 
and he knows no other. Some of his finest phrases 


-will be sacrificed if musicians avail themselves of the 


kind permission to make cuts specially given by Dr. 
Bridge to provincial choirmasters and others who are not 
aware of the very slight extent of his Purcell knowledge. 
An eminent bank-clerk lately described some passages 
but I cannot resist a feeling that Purcell knew better 
what was beautiful and what he wanted than they 
know either in Westminster Abbey or the Bank of 
England. Many of the anthems are quite as noble 
as the Te Deum, but the high level of feeling is 
not so constantly sustained, and the Te Deum must 
rank as Purcell’s sacred masterwork. Nevertheless, 
the anthems are notable utterances of seventeenth- 
century feelings which could not properly enter into 
the Te Deum. Who, that has once heard it, could 
ever forget ‘‘ Forget not all His benefits,” with its 
deeply touching and tender echo, ‘‘ all His benefits,” or 
the pathetic ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his own children,” 
with the stress laid upon ‘‘own,” or again the tremulous 
phrase ‘‘He knows whereof we are made” (all from 
‘€Praise the Lord”)? Equally moving are scores of 
other examples, such as ‘‘ Remember, Lord,” and 
‘‘Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts.” 
What a contrast between the tragic, tearful, almost 
hysterical prayers of Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem,” and the 
childlike confidence of Purcell’s prayers. Mozart, 
terrified at the horrors of his own creating, fainted in the 
middle of the ‘‘ Lacrymosa.”” Purcell cheerily writes at 
the end_of one of his anthems, ‘‘God bless Mr. Henry 
Purcell.” Mr.” Henry Purcell—who could resist the 
babyish simplicity of it ? 

About the Westminster Abbey Commemoration not 
much need be said. The singing of the Te Deum and 
some of the finest anthems was always impressive. There 
had been little or no meddling with Purcell’s instrumen- 
tation, for though the drums were somewhat offensive 
at times, the way of using them is a matter of opinion, 
and Dr. Bridge had evidently tried to reproduce the 
Purcell manner as far as could be done by guessing. 
The lost string parts were satisfactorily re-written by 
Mr. J. E. Borland. The organ playing was least pleasing. 
It was too thick, too loud, and too modern; so that at 
times one wondered whether other instruments had 
been added to blur Purcell’s score. But we heard Pur- 
cell’s music amidst the surroundings he wrote it for, and 
on the whole the performance was worthy of the music. 
And this was right. Purcell had been all but forgotten 
for two centuries, and on the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death we seemed to have come, not to 
make his acquaintance, but to hear his Requiem and take 
our farewell of him. J. F. R. 


TOLD YOU SO. 


" «Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past.” A farcical comedy in three 


acts, adapted by F. C. Burnand from ‘‘ Madame 
Mongodin.” By Ernest Blum and Raoul Toche. 
A Dangerous Ruffian.” Comedy in one act. By 
W. D. Howells. Avenue Theatre. 


N° truly magnanimous soul ever indulges in the 
mean triumph of ‘‘I told you so.” Exhibitions of 
magnanimity, however, are not the business of a 
critic any more than of a general in the field: for both 
alike the pursuit is as important as the victory, though 
it may be a barbarous, murderous, demoralizing cavalry 
business of cutting down helpless fugitives. It was 
Lessing, the most eminent of dramatic critics (so I am 
told by persons who have read him), who was reproached 
by Heine for not only cutting off his victims’ heads but 
holding them up afterwards to show that there were no 
brains in them. The critical profession, in fact, is cruel 
in its nature, and demands for its efficient discharge an 
inhuman person like myself. Therefore nobody need be 
surprised if I raise an exultant and derisive laugh at the 
clouds of defeat, disappointment, failure, perhaps ruin, 
which overhang the theatre at present. Where is your 
Manxman now, with his hired baby and his real water ? 
Has the desperate expedient of fitting ‘‘ Her Advocate ” 
with a new act and a new hero saved it from destruc- 
tion? What of the adipose humours of ‘‘ Poor Mr. 
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Potton” ?-—do its authors still believe that the 
cheaper the article the wider the consumption; or 
are they mourning with Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
and Mr. Willard over the ingratitude of an imaginary 
public of idiots to whose level they have condescended 
in vain? I am not, I hope, an exacting critic: 
I have been reproached from my own side for approving 
of ‘* Miss Brown” and disapproving of ‘‘ Mrs. Ehb- 
smith” ; and although I should have advised, and been 
right in advising, Mr. Lewis Waller to produce Ibsen’s 
hitherto unacted and impossible ‘‘ Emperor or Galilean” 
rather than ‘‘ The Manxman,” since it would have se- 
cured him at least a fortnight’s business, not to mention 
a lifetime of artistic credit, yet something as enjoyable 
as ‘* The Passport” or ‘‘The Prude’s Progress” would 
have quite satisfied me. I graciously tolerated these 
plays; and they flourished: I frowned on the others ; 
and they withered from the stage. In this I acted as 
most sages do, making an edsy guess at what was 
going to happen, and taking care to prophesy it. 
** Dick Hallward,” ‘‘ Her Advocate,” and ‘‘ The Manx- 
man” were nothing but lame attempts to compete with 
the conventicle by exploiting the rooted love of the 
public for moralizing and homiletics. Nobody, I hope, 
will at this time of day raise a senseless braying 
against preaching in the theatre. The work of insisting 
that the church is the house of God and the theatre the 
house of Satan may be left to those poor North Sea 
islanders who have been brought up to believe that it 
is wrong to enter a playhouse. The theatre is really 
the week-day church; and a good play is essentially 
identical with a church service as a combination of 
artistic ritual, profession of faith, and sermon. Where- 
ever the theatre is alive, there the church is alive also: 
Italy, with its huge, magnificent, empty churches, and 
slovenly, insincere services, has also its huge, magnifi- 
cent, empty theatres, with slovenly, insincere plays. 
The countries which we call Scandinavian (to the ex- 
asperation of all true Norwegians, somehow) produce 
saints and preachers, dramatists and actors, who in- 
fluence all Europe. The fundamental unity of Church 
and Theatre—a necessary corollary of the orthodox 
doctrine of omnipresence—is actually celebrated on the 
stage in such dramas as ‘‘ Brand,” and in the ‘ Par- 
sifal” performance at Bayreuth, which is nothing less 
than the Communion presented in theatrical instead of 
ecclesiastical form. Indeed, the matter comes out 
in a simpler way. Some time ago I had occasion 
to deliver a public address on the Problems of 
Poverty in Bristol. Following the custom of those 
who understand such problems, I put up at the 
most expensive hotel in the town, where I arrived 
the night before that appointed for my own per- 
formance. After dinner I went into the hall of the 
hotel to study the theatrical announcements exhibited 
for the convenience of playgoing visitors. There, 
among bills of pantomimes and melodramas, I found, 
incarved wooden framesof ‘‘ ecclesiastical” gothicdesign, 
and with capital letters suggestive of the ten com- 
mandments, the announcements of the churches, with 
the hours of service, and details of the musical 
arrangements, as to which ‘‘special attention” was 
guaranteed. Leaving all theological and sectarian 
considerations out of account, I have no doubt whatever 
that the Bristol churchgoer has a better time of it, in 
point of comfort, decency, cheapness, music, interest, 
edification, rest and recreation than the Bristol playgoer. 
I sometimes believe that our playgoers in London are 
simply stupid people who have not found out those 
great ‘‘draws,” the services in St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey. Certainly, when I recall some of the 
evening services I have attended in cathedrals, 
and compared them with the dull drudgery of sitting 
out the Manxman, even in a complimentary stall (what 
must it be in the shilling gallery?) I begin to understand 
why it is that only the weaklings, the sentimentalists, 
the unbusinesslike people go to the theatre, whilst the 
solid, acquisitive, industrious, safely selfish Englishman 
who will have the best value for his money, sticks to the 
church. 

In the face of these facts it cannot be pretended that 
either our late experiments in melodrama or any other 
enterprises of the kind in England have ever failed 
through preaching and sermonizing. The British public 
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likes a sermon, and resents an exhibition of human 
nature. If you bring on the stage the English- 
man who lives in a single-room tenement, as many 
Englishmen do, and who beats his wife, as all English- 
men do under such circumstances except when their 
wives beat them, you will be denounced as the author 
of ‘‘a problem play.” If you substitute an actor-preacher 
who declares that ‘‘the man who would lift his hand 
to a woman save in the way of kindness &c.,” it will 
be admitted on all hands that your feelings do you credit. 
Your popular Adelphi actor may lack every qualification 
save one—pious unction. And his most popular act is 
contrite confession, just as the most popular ‘‘ evange- 
list” is the converted collier or prizefighter, who can 
delight his hearers with the atrocities he committed 
before his second birth, whilst sanctifying the wicked 
story with penitent tears and sighs of gratitude 
for his redemption. I have followed the revivalist 
preacher through many an incarnation; and now he 
cannot elude my recognition by merely taking refuge 
in a theatre. In vain does he mount the stage in a 
barrister’s wig and gown and call his familiar emotional 
display acting. I am not to be deceived : in his struggles 
with his mock passion for the leading lady I recognize 
the old wrestle with the devil: in his muddy joy and 
relief at having won a verdict of acquittal for her I detect 
the rapture of the sinner saved. I see him at a glance 
in Dick Hallward, in Pete Quilliam, in Governor 
Christian. Mr. Cartwright, well schooled at the 
Adelphi, has his trick to the life; Mr. Willard spoils 
him by trying to act ; Mr. Lewis Waller utterly destroys 
him by treating him in the High Church manner ; but, 
spoiled or unspoiled, there he is, all over the stage ; 
and there, too, in the auditorium, is the hysterical 
groan and sniff which passes with simple souls 
as evidence of grace abounding. Why, then, has 
he been so unsuccessful of late? The answer is easy: 
he has failed to carry conviction. The congregation 
has said to itself, ‘‘ This is not Spurgeon, it is Stiggins ; 
and his lying lips are an abomination. The whole thing 
is put on to make money out of us. Does he take us 
for fools, with his babies and cradles, his policemen and 
criminal trials, his bottles of poison and slow music ?” 
That attitude is fatal. Any gospel or anti-gospel will 
succeed as long as the author and the audience are 
making for the same end, whether by affirmation and 
praise, or by satire and negation. But when an 
author is openly insulting his patrons in the gallery 
by flattering their conscious hypocrisy, and compli- 
menting them on what he conceives to be their weak- 
messes and superstitions, and what they themselves 
equally conceive to be their weaknesses and super- 
stitions, he is predestined to damnation. To be 
publicly and obviously played down to is more than 
human nature can bear. 

‘*The New Boy” and ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown,” on the other hand, are genuine appeals 
to our sense of fun. The authors frankly do their best 
to tickle us ; and we are under no obligation to laugh 
if they fail, as we are to say Amen to the hypocrisies of 
the melodramatist. When they do not fail, they prove 
that they possess some humorous faculty, however 
schoolboyish it may be; and they seldom pretend to 
anything more. The danger of the ‘‘ Miss Brown” 
business is that it leads actor-managers—Mr. Kerr, for 
instance, if I may judge from a report of his speech at 
the Playgoers’ Club—into the wild error that people 
want to be amused and pleased, and go to the theatre 
with that object. As a matter of fact, they want 
nothing of the sort. They want to be excited, and 
upset, and made miserable, to have their flesh set 
creeping, to gloat and quake over scenes of misfortune, 
injustice, violence, and cruelty, with the discomfiture 
and punishment of somebody to make the ending 
‘‘happy.” The only sort of horror they dislike is the 
horror that they cannot fasten on some individual 
whom they can hate, dread, and finally torture after 
revelling in his crimes. For instance, if Ibsen were to 
rewrite ‘‘Ghosts,” and make Mrs. Alving murder her 
husband, flog Regina, burn down the orphanage pur- 
posely, and be killed with a hatchet by Engstrand just 
a moment too late to save Oswald from filially taking 
her guilt on himself and then, after drinking poison to 
escape the scaffold, dying to slow music in the act of being 
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united to Regina by Pastor Manders, the play would have 
an immense vogue, and be declared full of power and pity. 
Ibsen, being apparently of opinion that there is quite 
enough horror in the ordinary routine of respectable 
life without piling Pelion on Ossa, sends away his 
audience with their thirst for blood and revenge un- 
satisfied and their self-complacency deeply wounded. 
Hence their murmurs against him. What is the secret 
of the overwhelming reputation of Edmund Kean 
among the English actors of this century? Hazlitt 
reveals it thus: ‘‘Mr. Kean’s imagination appears 
not to have the principles of joy or hope or love in 
it. He seems chiefly sensible to pain or to the passions 
that spring from it, and to the terrible energies of mind 
or body which are necessary to grapple with it.” I know 
that some of our theatrical experts believe that the truly 
popular trait for a stage hero nowadays is the sort of 
maudlin goodnature that is an essential part of the 
worthlessness of the average Strand bar-loafer. But I 
have never seen much evidence in favour of this idea ; 
and my faith in it is not increased by the entire concur- 
rence of the public in my view of Dick Hallward and 
the barrister in ‘‘ Her Advocate.” What the public 
likes is a villain to torment and persecute the heroine, 
and a hero to thrash and baffle the villain. Not that 
it matters much, since what the public likes is entirely 
beside the question of what it can get. When the popu- 
lar tribune demands ‘‘ good words” from Coriolanus, 
he replies, ‘‘ He that will give good words to thee will 
flatter beneath abhorring”; and no great play can ever 
be written by a man who will allow the public to dictate 
to him. Even if the public really knew what it likes and 
what it dislikes—a consummation of wisdom which it is 
as far from as any child—the true master-dramatist 
would still give it, not what it likes, but what is good 
for it. 

This brings me to the announcement of the last 
nights of ‘‘ The Benefit of the Doubt.” A run of two 
months, though not brilliant in comparison with that of 
‘*Charley’s Aunt,” is not bad for an entirely serious 
work of art, especially when it is considered that some 
of the most important parts are so badly acted that I 
had to point out after the first night that they might 
possibly lead to the failure of the piece. The sym- 
pathetic part of the play is original and unconventional, 
so that the sympathy does not flow in the old ready- 
made channels. Now it is only by a poignant beauty 
of execution that new channels can be cut in the 
obdurate rock of the public's hardened heart; and the 
best stage execution that Mr. Pinero could command 
was for the most part ugly and clumsy. We shall 
presently have him sharing the fate of Ibsen, and 
having his plays shirked with wise shakes of the head 
by actor-managers who have neither the talent to act 
them nor the brains to understand them. Why was I 
born into such a generation of duffers ! 

By the way, I have discovered, quite by accident, an 
amusing farcical comedy. Somebody told me that there 
was a farce by Mr. W. D. Howells at the Avenue 
Theatre. I looked in the daily paper, but could find no 
mention of the name of Mr. Howells. However, it was 
evidently quite possible that the management had never 
heard of Mr. Howells, just as they had apparently never 
heard of me. So I went, and duly found the name 
‘*Howels” on the programme. The little piece showed, 
as might have been expected, that with three weeks 
practice the American novelist could write the heads off 
the poor bunglers to whom our managers generally 
appeal when they want a small bit of work to amuse the 
people who come at eight. But no doubt it is pleasanter 
to be a novelist, to have an intelligent circle of readers 
comfortably seated by their firesides or swinging sunnily 
in hammocks in their gardens, to be pleasantly diffuse, 
to play with your work, to be independent of time and 
space, than to conform to the stern conditions of the 
stage and fight with stupidity before and behind the 
curtain. Mr. Howells’ piece was followed by a harm- 
lessly naughty and highly entertaining adaptation by Mr. 
Burnand of a certain French play unknown to me,entitled 
‘* Madame Mongodin,” by Ernest Blum and Raoul Toche. 
In it Mr. Charles Hawtrey is irresistibly droll; and 
Miss Lottie Venne does some clever and funny acting” 
in addition to her old repertory of laughtraps and the 
inevitable though obsolescent comic song. A Miss 
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Oliff, whom I do not remember to have seen before, 
comes very near making an artistic success in the title 
part, only missing it by a few unhappy lapses into 
clowning at the crucial passages, according to the tradi- 
tion of the English stage, where people are always so 
carefully taught by the stage-manager to force the fun 
and spoil it. If Miss Oliff would only try the effect of 
playing the part with absolute sincerity throughout, and, 
without slackening her grip, absolutely refuse to give 
away her handsome style at any moment for the sake of 
raising a silly heehaw by a grimace or an ugly sound or 
gesture, she would distinguish herself considerably. 
Miss Ada Mallon and Mr. W. F. Hawtrey help the per- 
formance materially ; and the rest, though they act very 
indifferently, do not hinder it. 

At the Vaudeville ‘‘ The New Boy” is at large again, 
The effectiveness of this piece of buffoonery appears to 
be undiminished ; but I cannot help suspecting that the 
comparative lack of interest in its successors means 
that the public have had enough of its vejn. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


M ONEY is becoming more abundant and cheap every 

day, and will doubtless remain so for some time 
to come. Short loans are easily procurable at from 4 
to ? per cent. On Wednesday the discount rate stood 
at § per cent, and was easy at that rate; on Thurs- 
day it further declined to } per cent. Consols were firm 
at about 106,%, for money and 106}} for the account 
ex-div., and are almost certain to rise unless there is a 
political disturbance. The facts that nearly one-third 
of Consols is held by the Government Departments and 
that the redemption purchases will continue as usual are 
two among many good reasons fora rise. There is no 
change to record in the Bank-rate. 


The apprehensions about the monthly Settlement in 
Paris were evidently groundless. There was plenty of 
money to carry over solvent speculators and to assist 
those in temporary difficulties ; as for the weak specu- 
lators, they were simply extinguished. In spite, how- 
ever, of the greater feeling of security in Paris, and the 
favourable impression produced on the Stock Exchange 
here, there was no activity in business, which was slack 
all round, and is not expected by the best judges to 
improve for some time. The slackness is mainly due to 
the effect of the recent financial crisis and the uncer- 
tainties of the political situation ; the approach of the 
Christian holidays, too, always tends to diminish specu- 
lative operations. 


Although investment orders were by no means plentiful 
during the past week, the Mining market was steady, 
and a few specialities even advanced in price, chiefly 
owing to ‘‘ bear” repurchases. Now that all the bank- 
rupt stocks and those that have been taken over both 
here and in Paris are in stronger hands, it will be inter- 
esting to watch the professional manipulations resorted 
to by the wirepullers with a view to enabling them to 
unload their holdings on the public at a profit. A sensa- 
tional ‘‘deal ” in Chartered Shares took place on Monday. 
Fifteen shillings were given for the call for the end of 
March at 7} (equal to 8 for the buyer), but in spite of 
all the wonderful rumours spread abroad since, the 
price did not rise and hovered between 6 and 6}. 
Strenuous efforts are also being made to raise the prices 
of ‘‘deep-level” mines and the trusts connected with 
them, and investors should be very careful. The 
“* deep-level” mines are already extravagantly high. 


_ The prices of Home railways have been mainly 
influenced by favourable or unfavourable rumours 
regarding the shipbuilding dispute. Thus, on Tuesday 
they were firm, on Wednesday and Thursday they were 
weak and depressed. Naturally, too, the dullness of 
the markets generally during the latter part of the week 
had its effect. The traffic receipts were, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The receipts of the Caledonian and North 
British have not suffered through the Clyde dispute, and 
show increases of £2542 and a1 14 upon increases last 


ear of £12,000 and £8400. The receipts of the Mid- 
d, the London and North-Western, and the London 
and South-Western, are also noteworthy. American 
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railways were flat, owing to the belief that the financiab 
proposals of President Cleveland will not pass through 
Congress. The steady continuance of the gold ship- 
ments may soon, however, force the Republicans to 
consider the financial position apart from all questions 
of party policy. The traffic receipts were good. 


Canadian Pacific shares, which were quoted at 57} on 
Monday, fell on Thursday to 563. Grand Trunk stocks 
were weak, because of the unsatisfactory traffic 
returns. South American Railways showed a general 
improvement in prices. International stocks, with 
the exception of Spanish, were inclined to be firm, owing 
to Continental buying, but transactions were not 
numerous. In the general Mining market business was 
inactive, and prices fluctuated irregularly. There was 
an upward tendency in copper shares. The silver 
market was almost neglected, and the price of bars 
varied between 30,°,d. and 30}}d. per ounce. 


We have received a letter from Mr. W. G. Baker, of 
Natal, one of the directors of the Middle Black Reef 
Gold Mines, Limited, a company which we referred to 
on several occasions some months ago. We are 
holding this letter over for publication in our next 
issue. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


Tue Linotype Company, LIMITED, AND 
Messrs, COTTAM AND LAMBERT. 


The solicitors of the Linotype Company, Limited, 
have issued a writ against the proprietor of the SaTurR- 
pay Review for statements, alleged to be libellous, 
which appeared in our issue of the 23rd ultimo in an 
article which dealt very fully with the Linotype Company, 
Limited, the proceedings of several of its directors, and 
the position of Messrs. John Charles Cottam and Ernest 
Orger Lambert, two of its original promoters. Neither 
Messrs. Jacob Bright and J. C. Lawrence (directors of 
the Linotype Company, who were prominently referred 
to in the course of the article in question), nor Messrs. 
Cottam and Lambert, have, so far, found fault with any 
of our statements ; it is merely the Linotype Company, 
Limited—as represented by we know not whom—that 
complains of our comments. And the manner in which 
the persons who are pulling the strings of the Linotype 
Company in this matter have gone to work is really 
extraordinary. It is usual before a writ is issued for the 
solicitors representing the aggrieved party to write, 
giving particulars of the statements complained of, 
but in this case we received no notice whatever. We 
are always ready to make amends should any mis- 
statement happen to be made in these columns, but 
in this particular instance we were not given any 
opportunity of doing so. Furthermore, before the 
writ was actually issued against us, communications. 
were sent from the Linotype Company’s office to. 
our contemporaries in London and the provinces, 
requesting each of them to give publicity to the state- 
ment that a writ for libel had been issued by the 
Linotype Company against The SatuRpAy REVIEW. 
We can only guess at the motives which have governed 
these very curious and irregular proceedings. We were 
surprised to hear that we had libelled the Linotype 
Company. There were statements made in connec- 
tion with Messrs. Cottam and Lambert, which, if 
untrue, might be held to constitute a libel upon these 
individuals, but we fail altogether to perceive in what 
manner we have libelled the Linotype Company. 

We shall treat the process of the High Court 
with all respect, but we must notice the fact that the 
writ for libel was preceded by am article in the 
*‘Realm,” in which the SaturpAy REVIEW was 
assailed with abuse founded on false statements. The 
writer in the “Realm” says: ‘‘ In its [the SaTURDAY 
Review's] own columns of October 12 and October 19, 
it went out of its way three times specifically to recom- 
mend people to invest in shares in the Linotype Com- 
pany, which, three weeks later it holds up as the 
embodiment of corruption. This shameless change of 
front was not occasioned by any facts freshly brought to 
light. The only fresh fact was the refusal to the 
Saturpay Review of the Company’s advertisement,” and 
so forth. We are loth to believe that the Editor of the 
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«*‘ Realm” states what he knows to be untrue, and uses 
these false statements to vilify another journalist ; we 
therefore call upon him to prove or to withdraw his 
assertion, that in our columns of October 12 and 
October 19 we recommended people three times 
to invest in shares in the Linotype Company. It is not 
necessary to inform our readers of the fact that in neither 
of these issues is there any mention—good or bad—of 
the Linotype Company, and that we have never recom- 
mended its shares for investment. 


Tue RosinsonN BANKING COMPANY. 


In view of the fact that the first meeting of the 
Robinson Banking Company is to be held in London on 
Monday next, and in fulfilment of the promise made in 
our lastissue, we now give our readers some particulars 
in regard to this ‘‘ Banking” Company. The Robin- 
son South African Banking Company, Limited, was 
registered in London in August last, with a capital of 
43,000,000 in 750,000 fully paid shares of £4 each. 
The professed objects of the Company were to carry on 
the usual operations of a banking concern, and also to 
assist in the development of certain mining properties 
in South Africa under the direction of Mr. J. B. 
Robinson. From the letter written by Mr. Robinson, 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Times,” of 26 November, 
we gather that the present assets of the bank consist of 
241,070 Langlaagte Estate shares, costing £4 each, and 
591,840 Randfontein Estate shares, costing £1 15s. 
each, besides ‘‘liquid assets” valued at 41,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the nominal value of the 
shares was fixed at £4 (in order to suit the requirements 
of the Paris Bourse), they were issued to the public at 
about £11 to £11 10s. each, which proves that a very 
substantial profit was made through the operations 
of certain interested parties. We may mention that 
the flotation of the bank (or the disposal of the 
shares) was placed in the hands of a well-known 
firm of ‘‘outside’’ stockbrokers in London (Messrs. 
Leopold Hirsch & Co.) who are admittedly one of the 
largest firms of operators in mining shares. The remu- 
neration received by Messrs. Hirsch for their services in 
respect of the Robinson Bank was, we hear, no less a 
sum than £60,000, representing 2 per cent on the 
capital of the Company, and besides this, it is probably 
that they participated to a large extent in the handsome 
profit made on the issue price of the shares. It is need- 
less to remark that, on the strength of the recommen- 
‘dations made by this firm and the Société Générale, 
which latter are the agents of the bank in Paris, the 
shares were eagerly bought and taken up, and thus a 
fictitious value was put upon them. This Société 
Générale is an institution which would appear to be 
quite under Mr. Robinson’s control. Its name ap- 
peared as ‘‘vendors” on some of the Robinson Bank 
transfers, and it has also been officially referred to as 
“*the recognized distributors” of the Robinson Bank 
stock. To ascertain the real value of these shares let 
us consider for a moment the assets of the bank. 

While we are willing to concede that the Langlaagte 
shares are of proved value and for the year 1894 yielded 
.45 per cent in dividends, yet we must also point out that 
such an asset is far from being what is recognized by 
bankers generally as a gilt-edged security. We will 
also admit that the prospects of the Randfontein Estates 
Co. are not so gloomy as they have been hitherto ; that 
ceef has been struck in land which was long regarded 
as worthless or at best poor in gold. Far be it from 
us to attempt to depreciate the value of shares in 
companies which are so well known as the two 
referred to, but the question of popularity must in our 
judgment yield to the more substantial economic prin- 
ciple of soundness and security in the face of inflated 
profits and rapidly developing risks. It should be 
remembered that the Randfontein Estates Company 
was formed with a capital of £2,000,000 sterling some 
six years ago, and has so far never paid a farthing 
dividend. For yearsit has been worked at a loss, besides 
which (according to the circular issued in October last) 
it has now resolved itself into a concern merely holding 
shares in the numerous subsidiary companies, all of 
which except the one known as the Porges Randfontein 
Company, are in an embryonic state, and have no 
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invested in ‘liquid assets,” it is to be hoped that they 
are of amore solid nature than those already mentioned. 
Possibly their nature will be explained at the forth- 
coming meeting. We trust it will. At the best the 
shares are worth £4 or £5 or £6 each—it is, of course, 
impossible exactly to appraise their value. What we 
want to know is, who was responsible for their issue at 
#1, and whether Mr. Robinson received any profit 
from this extravagant valuation. 

To proceed a step further, Mr. Robinson states in the 
letter referred to that ‘‘the Bank has an option on all 
my other properties and interests in South Africa, and 
will also be entitled to a half share in all new business 
which I or my representative may enter into in that 
country at cost price.” It is exceedingly fortunate for 
the bank shareholders that Mr. Robinson made this 
candid statement, and we congratulate them for once 
that the sealed book of Robinsonian tactics has at last 
been opened. We can only draw one conclusion from 
the foregoing admission, viz.: that the Bank is to 
exist for purposes which, it cannot be denied, are 
purely speculative. 


Tue BARNATO ‘ BANK.” 


Mr. Barnato still pursues the even tenor of his way, 
and steadfastly adheres to his determination not to 
disclose any particulars whatever of the so-called 
‘securities ” held by his ‘‘ Bank.” The discussion as 
to the amalgamation of the Barnato ‘‘ Bank” with the 
Johannesburg Investment Company, and the immense 
benefits which will thereby accrue to mankind, is, in a 
more or less half-hearted fashion, being continued 
by several ‘‘inspired” contemporaries. Whence our 
contemporaries derive their inspiration, it is not 
for us to say. We are promised some interesting 
particulars in regard to the Barnato ‘‘ Bank,” which we 
propose to publish next week. These details will, we 
hope, throw some light on the mystery which at pre- 
sent surrounds it. We are inundated with letters 
from Barnato ‘‘ Bank” shareholders who cannot obtain 
from the secretary any information as to their holdings. 
The secretary appears to have but one reply for these 
anxious investors, viz., that it is impossible for him to 
carry on an animated correspondence with ‘‘ 5000 share- 
holders.” Of course, the shareholders in Mr. Barnato’s 
‘* Bank” do not number anything like 5000, but it is a 
safe statement to make while the register of shareholders 
is kept concealed. Several of our correspondents gave 
instructions for their shares to be sold immediately upon 
receiving this disingenuous communication from the 
Barnato ‘‘ Bank” secretary. 

The following letter has reached us from a large 
holder of Barnato ‘‘ Bank” shares : 


A VERY RESPECTABLE ‘‘ CONSPIRACY.” 
Lonpon, W., 3 December, 1895. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have seen it stated that you were “late” in 
your exposures of the Barnato ‘‘ Bank” scandal, but 
it seems to me only the other day that you were 
almost alone in denouncing the scheme. When 
other papers joined you in your attack, the frantic 
frenzy of Mr. Barnato’s supporters was amusing to 
witness. One of the ‘‘ organs” (which, as you very 
properly remarked, was in Mr. Barnato’s ‘‘ pay,”) went 
so far as to denounce the agitation as a ‘‘ conspiracy.” 
What a very respectable ‘‘conspiracy”! I speak for 
many when I say that we are much cheered to find 
such powerful organs as the ‘‘Times,” the SATURDAY 
Review, and the ‘‘ World,” taking up our cause so 
warmly. It is a good work, the defence of the weak 
against the strong. These mining millionaires dread 
public opinion. Their ambition is to get into society, 
and whatever they may do by way of reparation 
and restitution will be more as an open sesame to 
exclusive circles than from becoming sentiments of 
sorrow and remorse. Their motives, however, do not 
concern us, provided they defer to public opinion 
as voiced by you and your contemporaries. The 
‘* World’s” watchword is ‘‘ Disclose, Disclose,” allow 
me to humbly suggest that you go one better, and 
make yours, ‘‘ Disclose and Disgorge.”—With grati- 
tude and respect, your obliged servant, 

Axorner ‘ Bank” HOoLnere 
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CORRESPONDENCF. 


COPYRIGHT IN CANADA AND MR. GOLDWIN 
SMITH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Ottawa, Canapa, 20 November 1895. 


IR,—Mr. Smith has chosen Canada of all the Queen’s 
dominions to live in. Lately he has been devoting 
much of his scholarly abilities to sensational communica- 
tions respecting her condition, both political and moral. 
Few countries have had so mean and contemptible a 
history as Canada, according to this adopted son. His 
latest effort is to ridicule and denounce our Parliamentary 
institutions. The battle of responsible government was 
fortunately successfully over before the advent of the 
Professor to Canada. It is believed that the mar- 
vellous progress of the country, and the gratifying 
prominence secured by it already among nations, reflect 
credit on the British statesmen, who, in 1867, had not 
the fear of Mr. Smith before theireyes. In determining 
the subjects which should be delegated to the control of 
the Dominion, the Imperial Parliament included in 
terms, marriage and divorce, patents and copyright. 
Mr. Smith in 1895 rises in his wrath to insist that all 
of these are ‘‘ Imperial subjects,” and that the Canadian 
claim to legislate as Canada pleases on copyright is 
‘fan invitation to review the Imperial constitution.” 
An Act has been passed, he adds, which is destructive 
of the rights of British authors and publishers. An 
attack follows upon the whole Canadian system. He 
even doubts whether the House of Commons represents 
the voice of Canada. The Governor-General and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors are mere figureheads. Dissolutions 
of Parliament are obtained by fraud and falsehood. 
Finally, the British North America Act is said to be an 
instance of the delusion under which British statesmen 
fell. Verily, Canada is out of joint! Mr. Smith is 
willing to concede us some rights over fiscal affairs ; 
but even in this connection he deplores the iron duties 
as specially exclusive of the products of the Imperial 
country. Here it is insisted we should be restrained, 
and all in the name of the unity of the Empire. 

As an ardent advocate of the unity of the Empire, I, 
for one, fear the Greek bearing gifts! It is notorious 
that Mr. Smith desires the dismemberment of the Empire, 
so far as this continent is concerned. He apparently is 
resident with us chiefly to promote the absorption of 
Canada by the United States. Let Mr. Smith of 1881 deal 
with Mr. Smith of 1895 on some of the above diatribes. 
I reproduce from a contribution of his to the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review ” the following : 

‘* Directed against the mother-country with any unkind 
intention it is impossible that the Canadian tariff or any 
other measure adopted by Canada should be. The 
feeling of British Canadians towards England is as warm 

as any reasonable Englishman can desire. . . .” 

“The tariff is directed, if against anybody, against 
the people of the United States, who were excluding 
Canada from their markets, and at the same time throw- 
ing their surplus goods, whenever there was a glut, at 
very low prices, into the markets of Canada, not perhaps 
in large quantities, but in such a way as to derange the 

.calculations of Canadian manufacturers, and prevent, so 
it was alleged, the free growth of Canadian enter- 
wise... .” 

‘*The Canadian tariff, we repeat, is the offspring of 
sheer fiscal necessity. And how was the fiscal necessity 
produced”? ... 

“The answer will show that imperialism, though it 
may be a magnificent policy, is a policy for which you 
pay, and that for the increased duties laid by her North 
American colonists on her goods England has mainly 
herself to thank. . . .” 

‘*A practical bearing is given to anything said at 
present on a Canadian question by the general expecta- 
tion of a new appointment to the Governor-Generalship. 
In his official capacity the Governor-General is a con- 
stitutional king, bound to do simply what his Ministers 
tell him ; though the ambiguities of the colonial constitu- 

’ tion, which is a cross between the national and the 
federal, half written and half unwritten, sometimes call 
im, and the Colonial Office behind him, into momentary 
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action. But personally he is enabled by his rank to 
exercise a good deal of influence over colonial 
politicians.” 


‘‘He can do, in short, practically a good deal more 
than can be done by a constitutional king.” . 

Finally, the Professor demolishes in advance his con- 
tention respecting Canadian copyright by recording the 
opinion that ‘‘all that reasonable men desire is that the 
Canadian people shall be left free to manage their 
own affairs.” No one in Canada disputes the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. 
Smith has an idea as to the use of the prerogative 
in Royal veto guoad Imperial, and an entirely different 
one respecting its use guoad Colonial Legislation. There 
is a distinction, but if so sharp as Mr. Smith would 
have it, the Colonial Empire would be shattered in a year. 
English statesmen—Liberal and Conservative—have 
appreciated fully the spirit in which this power should 
be used, and the result is so fortunate that Mr. Smith 
has no followers in Canada in his plan for disruption. 

The great question in the case of copyright, apart from 
assurance received in past years, is whether the Act 
relates to local concerns. This is too large a subject for 
me to deal with on the present occasion. Suffice 
it to say that Canada, despite Mr. Smith, is as 


. one man—both Houses of Parliament being unanimous 


—that respecting copyright in this Dominion, the right to 
legislate is, or should be, vested in the Canadian Parliament. 
Lord Carnarvon conducted the Canadian Constitution 
through the House of Lords, and speaking in Montreal 
in 1893, said : 

‘‘The British North America Act is not to be construed 
merely as a municipal Act, but should be viewed as a 
treaty of alliance, requiring sobriety of judgment and 
plain common sense to interpret it. Work out the great 
questions before you on the old lines of a God-fearing 
and law-abiding people. Administer your great trust in 
an imperial spirit. In legislation, in self-government, 
you are free, and may you ever remain so, but in loyalty 
to the Crown, in love to the mother-country, may you 
ever be bound in chains of adamant.” 

Mr. Hall Caine has, in a recent visit to this country, 
learned that no great danger to the interests of British 
authors exists if this spirit be continued between England 
and Canada. At least let it continue as regards subjects 
which come within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. As to copyright, Canadais asking not only to be 
allowed to exercise the power delegated under the 
British North America Act of 1867, but to have carried 
out the promise of the British Government made over forty 
years ago to the different British North Americancolonies. 
So far as the Berne Convention is concerned, it may 
be said that when Canada’s assent was asked she was 
given the same right to withdraw from it as any of the 
other signatories.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLES HiBBERT TUPPER. 


JABEZ BALFOUR. ‘ 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY Review. 
Lonpon, 2 December, 1895. 


Sir,—In your admirable note of the 3oth inst. on 
Jabez Balfour and his enormous iniquities—his quarter 
of a century of fraud and lies—you very humorously 
refer to a remark made in the speech of his counsel, 
Mr. O’Connor, namely, that there was ‘‘one thing 
which Mr. Balfour felt, perhaps, more keenly than any- 
thing else in the charges made against him. It was 
this, that in his speech made in 1887 he had uttered a 
wilful and deliberate falsehood.” This, to compase 
small things with great, irresistibly reminds me of what 
Shadwell observed with reference to the tremendous 
attack made on his abilities and morals by Dryden in 
his ‘*‘ Mac Flecknoe.” After exhausting the vocabulasy 
of abuse and contempt Dryden had observed : 

‘*In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies.” 
‘* He knows,” replied the deeply aggrieved Shadwell— 
and it was his only rejoinder—‘*‘ that I never saw Ireland 
till I was three and twenty years old, and was there but 
four months.”—Yours, &c. A Constant READER. 
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REVIEWS. 
A BRITISH CHRYSOSTOM. 


«Gathering Clouds; a Tale of the Days of St. Chry- 


sostom.” By Dean Farrar. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1895. 


HERE are some authors who fill the critic with awe 
and despair. Is it of the slightest use to prophesy 
against them? The lower middle classes want their 
books and will have them in spite of critics. They 
demand vulgarity of style; they reck not of exact 
scholarship, and they care not one jot for veracity and 
sobriety in an author. They read and pay to be amused, 
and the amusement of course must be a sad one, but 
highly moral, and filled with allusions to popular and 
respectable poets. It must nowhere combat the pre- 
‘udices of suburban ratepayers. Dean Farrar has the 
genius to make himself the darling of this public. It is 
true that he knows no more about the times, places, and 
people about which he writes than can be got up by any 
moderately clever man in a week or two. His voluble 
and vocal style shows him to be afflicted with fatty 
degeneration of all the literary organs. He has no 
power of imagination, and not the faintest sense of 
humour. His seven hundred pages could be condensed 
into fifty pages of fact at the most, and the rest is eked 
out with reflections upon modern topics, entirely out of 
place in this volume, with reiterations and dreariness, 
which would be superfluous in any volume. 

‘* Gathering Clouds” is a title which bristles with 
popular Protestantism. The clouds are those of doctrinal 
explicitness, devotion to martyrs and saints, gorgeous- 
ness of ritual, greater esteem for the Church, the 
Sacraments, and ecclesiastical persons, combined with 
hypocrisy, sensuality, malice, and a low moral tone. 
In these clouds, apparently, the sun of Christianity sank, 
until, of course, the sweet morning of the Reformation 
arose, and all such vices fled away. 

But St. Chrysostom is an odd hero to choose for this 
religious novel. He has to be considerably modified 
before he can be brought upon the platform in modern 
dress, to expound British philosophy in decanal phrases. 
His teeth and claws are carefully extracted, and he is 
becomingly tame. Early in the book he salutes the 
Union Jack, as a proof that he has become a naturalized 
British subject. He is speaking of the Goths, or rather 
of those picturesque and imaginary persons out of 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,” who are called Goths. ‘‘ They 
seem to belong to a nobler, stronger, purer race than 
ours. We cannot stand against them. Surely the future 
must belong to them!” ({. 93.) After this the epithet 
felicitously chosen for the British Chrysostom, is ‘‘ good- 
natured,” and good-natured he is indeed. There is none 
of that tongue which could rasp and burn and scald; 
for he is a most decorous clergyman. The real Chry- 
sostom was a great stickler for priestcraft. He wrote 
a treatise Iepi ‘Iepwoivys, wherein he exalted the sacer- 
dotal office, as the chiefest witness of the Divine Love. 
The British Chrysostom and his suburban friends have 
a dogged antipathy to sacerdotalism. They always 
speak of ‘‘ presbyters,” and talk in the language of the 
‘*Record” and Evangelical Magazines. Thereal patriarch 
was by no means a quiet latitudinarian gentleman, with 
a fine contempt for theological niceties and a pathetic 
sad tolerance for Arians and other heretics. He hadno 
more scruple about breaking up their processions with 
counter-processions than he had about ridiculing their 
persons. ‘‘ They have such unconquerably yeilow com- 
plexions,” he says ; ‘‘ they got them from their unhappy 
leader (Eunomius) : and not all the drugs in the pharma- 
copeia could reduce them to a healthy colour.” (Philos- 
torg. H.E. III. 524). Of course the British Chrysostom 
could not lower his dignity so far: and, besides, he 
has no sense of humour. The real saint used farce, 
and very broad farce, when it suited him. He could 
render a curtain-lecture by an ambitious wife to an 
unaspiring husband. ‘‘ Look at}neighbour So-and-so, a 
low fellow, and his parents nobodies. But he is ready 
for anything, and has made his fortune. That is why his 
wife is covered with gold, and drives white mules to 
her carriage. with neat maids and troops of eunuchs in 
her train. And you, you coward and craven, you sleepy 
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hunks, you crouch in your cell. Oh! unhappy woman 
that I am!” (Ep. and Eph. Chap. V. Hom. XX.). The 
British person cares little about the main object of the 
real saint’s ambition, the overthrow of the adherents of 
Homoiousion. Indeed, he says that theological con- 
troversy is the bane of the Church, and his friends 
declare the same. The real saint prayed that his name 
‘* might be blotted from the roll of bishops” if he had 
failed to communicate fasting. The British gentleman 
considers fasting to be a harmful and superstitious 
practice, apt to disorganize the temper and the digestion. 
St. Chrysostom himself was ignorant of Charity Organiza- 
tion methods ; he loved lavish and, as far as possible, 
indiscriminate alms. He had a fine contempt for 
prudence, and unblushingly advocated early marriages 
(1 Thess. Chap. IV. Hom. V.). The decanal person of 
that name holds the views of the British parent upon all 
such topics. Finally, the real saint was both a fierce and 
imperial spirit and a Democratic Socialist in opinion. 
He was hooted in church by the rich for the latter, and 
incurred no little odium for his highhandedness for the 
former. Dean Farrar certainly alludes to the flat 
Communism of the hero, but he softens him and 
apologizes mournfully for what will not softenaway. In 
fine, the reader will say of the British St. Chrysostom, 
as Count Hoginarmo said of the lions: ‘‘ These are no 
lions ; they are little boys in door-mats.” 

What is true of the hero is true of the rest of the 
book. It is hopelessly inaccurate. Dean Farrar has 
been misled by Mr. Lecky's ‘‘ European Morals” into 
the absurd mistake that Byzantine life may be painted 
by a smudge of black. Even in minute points he is 
hopelessly wrong. In good climates people do nat 
‘talk about the weather.” Ruffinus was not a gentle 
and fully tolerant man. Origen was not the greatest 
writer and thinker of his century. It is not witty to 
talk often of ‘‘ peach-ripening smiles”; but if a man 
counts up all the mistakes in this book he will never have 
done. Those happy people who enjoy such books will 
hardly see anything inconsistent with the dignity of 
English prose in such sentences as these: ‘‘ The lustral 
waters of the font blushed with the horrid taint of 
blood. In the plunder the soldiers profaned the Holy 
Table, and the dress of coarse legionaries was incarna- 
dined with consecrated wine scattered over them from 
the upturned chalices of the grapes of God.” There is 
a banquet of such diction awaiting those who like it. 

The British Chrysostom may be better than the 
Byzantine patriarch. His views may be sounder, his 
life more edifying, and his conversation more fitted for 
drawing-rooms and deaneries ; but the two have very 
Itttle in common except a name, and, therefore, we 
heartily commend:‘‘ Gathering Clouds” to all who wish 
to be decorously misinformed ; and these are many. 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


**Memories of Mashonaland.” By G. W. H. Knight 
Bruce, sometime Bishop of Mashonaland. London : 


Edward Arnold. 1895. 


ISHOP KNIGHT BRUCE has written a book which, 

if sometimes a little desultory, as memories are apt 

to be, is in the main valuable and interesting. He has 
literally jotted down his memories of men and things in 
his sometime diocese of Mashonaland, and has presented 
them to his readers without elaboration and without 
ornament. The memories gain freshness and verisimi- 
litude and the style ease from this procedure; but of 
course there is no denying that this unlaborious chronicle 
of what has remained in Bishop Knight Bruce’s memory 
has the defects of its qualities. The scenery and the 
life in Mashonaland have not the vivid colouring or the 
impressive effects which can be got only by drawing 
from the life. On the other hand, the Bishop’s views 
on and his estimates of men and things are remarkable 
for breadth and liberality, and for that not too common 
quality, sound common sense. His honesty and fair- 
mindedness are conspicuous throughout the volume, 
and he had the advantage of knowing the territories and 
the peoples whom he describes before they came under 
the sceptre of the British South Africa Chartered Com- 


pany. Seven years ago the Mashonas lived in terror of 
Gene tilde fom the east and the Matabsle 
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from the west: and while one can understand Bishop 
Knight Bruce’s feeling for the loss of picturesqueness 
and romantic interest which the white settlers have 
inevitably brought with them, one cannot forget the 
immense benefit to the helpless Mashonas of living 
in peace and safety under just laws, which has been 
the immediate result of the establishment of the 
tule of the Chartered Company. Bishop Knight 
Bruce is sufficiently broadminded to find many good 
qualities in the Portuguese in Africa, and even in the 
Matabele and their king. He paints them as he found 
them, not suppressing the good, while by no means 
blind to the evil. He noted the courtesy and kindness 
of Lobengula to himself as to other white men. 
There is not a little dignity in the picture we are given of 
the former despot of the now flourishing town of Bulu- 
‘wayo. Lobengula kept his word once given with a 
‘kingly completeness. ‘‘ There is a wall built round the 
word of a chief,” a native proverb, is fairly descriptive 
-of his attitude, and it is well known how under circum- 
stances of great difficulty and sharp provocation he 
—- the lives and property of the white men at 
uluwayo when the Chartered Company’s forces had 
‘broken the power of the Matabele army and were ad- 
vancing to attack the capital. On the other hand 
Bishop Knight Bruce, while admiring the courage, self- 
-confidence, and dignity of the Matabele and their chief, 
-does not lose sight of their prevailing vice of cruelty and 
of the atrocities for which the belief in witchcraft was 
‘responsible in Matabeleland, as a somewhat similar 
‘belief was in darker centuries in our own country. 
Bishop Knight Bruce is fully alive to the good 
qualities of the natives in their primitive condition. 
‘He is also alive to their rights of property in their 
own land. ‘‘I consider that the land which the natives 
-of this country actually inhabit belongs to them.” To 
‘this we would like to be able to add the question 
whether a chief of a tribe has a right to absolutely 
alienate the tribal land or the tribal ownership of 
minerals ; whether, in short, he can make a sale, good 
-at law, as Lobengula did, of what belongs to the whole 
‘tribe of which he is merely the head for his lifetime, in 
‘return for money, guns, or other possessions paid to 
him personally for his separate and personal profit or 
pleasure. The British South Africa Company was very 
liberal in disposing of the land it had acquired, giving 
three thousand acres, then of merely nominal value, to 
tthe Church of England Mission wherever a mission was 
established. These lands are, however, not intended to 
be the private property of the mission. ‘‘ We,” says the 
Bishop, ‘‘ intend them practically as native reserves, so 
that if the natives were ever crowded out of their lands 
they might have some place where they could grow their 
-crops and keep their few cattle.” One of the many 
-good characteristics of Bishop Knight Bruce’s book is 
the frequency with which he gives letters from the 
missionaries, of whose work he was the overseer. From 
these letters a good idea may be gained of the nature and 
the prospects of mission work in Gazaland as well as in 
Mashonaland. The Bishop is an authority on mission 
work, both on the reasons why missions fail and on the 
advantage and possibility of educating and evangelizing 
‘the natives. He believes in the superiority of the 
Christian educated native to-the educated or uneducated 
native, and discusses the question of the introduction 
-and sale of drink without violence but with full conviction 
-of its culpability. He holds sound views on the boasted 
superiority of Mohammedanism. Even if we could by 
-admitting Mohammedanism get sobriety, Mohammedan- 
ism is too high a price to pay for it. Looking at Turkey 
and the other Mohammedan nations to-day, Morocco, 
Afghanistan, &c., no reasonable man can doubt this. 
Unfortunately it is the interest of Europeans to bring 
drink to the natives. ‘‘ You will never tame the 
natives,” said a European to the Bishop, “till you bring 
drink among them.” The recent victory of Khama, 
Bathoen, and Sebele was, however, largely due to the 
‘backing they obtained from the Temperance party in 
England. Having spoken well and wisely on what the 
missions can effect, Bishop Knight Bruce produces an 
example in Khama. For this the Bishop freely uses 
Mrs. Knight Bruce’s excellently written ‘‘ Khama; an 
African Chief.” He is entirely in accord with Mr. 
hamberlain’s decision, and shows the injustice there 
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would have been in putting a well-governed native 
people like Khama’s under European control. Though 
chiefly occupied with memories of work among the 
natives, the Bishop gives a chapter to the Matabele 
war. He sharply contradicts the statement that his 
presence with the British South Africa Company and 
troops proves that the war was one of self-protection, 
not of conquest. Both the Matabele and the Europeans 
were in the Bishop’s diocese, and he went because it 
was his duty to look after both. He did what he could 
to promote peace ; he offered to go and make terms 
with Lobengula, after the chief had abandoned Bulu- 
wayo, but Dr. Jameson would not allow it, being 
anxious for the Bishop's safety. The Bishop testifies 
very plainly, one is glad to observe, to the good tone 
and discipline of the force that went up under Dr. Jame- 
son to subdue the Matabele, and the fact that he is no 
partisan of the Chartered Company, makes this testi- 
mony doubly weighty and valuable. 


MR. LILLY’S HUMOURISTS. 


‘* Four English Humourists of the Nineteenth Century : 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain.” By William Samuel Lilly. London: 
John Murray. 1895. 


"Taee one so astoundingly deficient in the sense of 
humour as Mr. Lilly should presume to deliver 
lectures upon humourists is almost the only humorous 
touch in a very tedious performance. He must have 
been in despair for a theme before he selected any so 
hackneyed as Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
Carlyle, and still more hopelessly unimaginative when 
he lighted upon humour as a connecting link for the 
series. He favours us with an arbitrary definition of a 
humourist as ‘‘an artist who playfully gives us his in- 
tuition of the world and human life’; but why a humourist 
should necessarily treat of ‘‘ the world and human life” 
is not made clear. Of the four authors chosen by Mr. 
Lilly, Dickens alone has an especial right to be dubbed 
humourist ; Carlyle, Thackeray, and George Eliot were 
only incidentally humourists. Nor does Mr. Lillyseriously 
—and still less humorously—attempt to make out that 
the last three were humourists. He set down the head- 
ing, Four Humourists, probably because he had a 
vague recollection that Thackeray did something of the 
same kind once upon a time. Then he subdivides: 


_ Dickens is ‘‘ the humourist as democrat” ; Thackeray is 


‘* the humourist as philosopher ” ; George Eliot is ‘‘ the 
humourist as poet” ; and Carlyle is ‘‘ the humourist as 
prophet.” And the attempt to prove their respective 
claims to treatment as democrat, philosopher, poet, and 
prophet, is laboured long past yawning-point ; but their 
claims as humourists, which would have been far more 
entertaining, are quietly ignored, or, worse still, taken 
for granted. Nor is there a single original thought 
to relieve the monotony. We find a plethora of inept 
excerpts, which smack of the ‘‘ familiar quotation” 
manual and edify like a current copy of ‘‘ Tit-Bits.” 
They are not even applied in an original way, and are not 
intended to illustrate the context so much as the erudi- 
tion of the author. 

In only one instance does Mr. Lilly aim at originality, 
and the attempt is about as original and edifying as to 
run a weak head against a stone wall. A recent pur- 
veyor of gossip retailed the story of a sub-editor, who, 
anxious to show his smartness, dealt with a cheap reprint 
of ‘*Johnson’s Dictionary,” on the assumption of its 
being a new book by an unknown writer. He was 
particularly severe on the ‘‘high falutin’” style of its 
preface, but condescendingly recognized certain elements 
of promise amid the portentous verbiage, and charitably 
told the writer that if he would not mistake fine words 
for great thoughts he might still hope to turn an honest 
penny with his pen. Now Mr. Lilly has attempted to 
** review” Dickens in much the same Olympian spirit, 
and is likely to cover himself thereby with no less over- 
whelming ridicule. He begins by admitting that he 
knows little more of Dickens than remains to him of 
schoolboy recollection. He has ‘looked through those 
twenty odd volumes of his in preparation for this lecture,” 
we are told airily, and has found it ‘‘ an effort.” ‘‘Itis 


the first time for some years that I have opened him,” 
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he proceeds, ‘and I... stand aghast at the inane 
insignificance of most of his personages, at the vapid 
vulgarity of most of his incidents, at the consummate 
crudity of much of his thought, at the intolerable inept- 
ness of much of his diction. . . . Dickens’s young men 
are, as arrule, impossible. They are well-nigh all of the 
same inane type. He seems to have got them out of 
an Adelphi melodrama. . . . His amatory scenes—good 
heavens, let us not speak of them and their mawkish 
sentimentalities !” No doubt Dickens has now had his 
day, but these headlong generalities and boastings of 
carelessness are at the least unseemly in a lecturer who 
takes himself so very seriously. , 

Dickens is the only one of Mr. Lilly’s four subjects 
who was essentially and beyond all other things a 
humourist, and it is amusing to find that Mr. Lilly, in 
writing a book about humourists, should go out of his 
way to reproach him with that quality. ‘ Dickens,” he 
says, “‘ professed to be a painter of manners, not an 
artist working in the domain of fantasy, and so was 
bound to keep in touch with actual existence.” In other 
words, exaggeration and incongruity, without which 
humour is impossible, are a reproach to Dickens as a 
humourist. But Mr. Lilly’s chief reproach is that 
Dickens was ‘‘ the humourist as democrat.” By this, it 
appears that he means Dickens was pervaded by the 
bourgeois spirit—indeed he goes very near to calling 
him a bagman. But if vulgarity and democracy 
are both repulsive, it does not follow that they are 
identical, any more than Mr. Lilly is identical with 
his audience, because both happen to be dull. As to 
Carlyle’s distaste for democracy, Mr. Lilly is not the 
first to recognize it, but he certainly expands it in a 
way which would have provoked Carlyle to more than 
his usual expletives. ‘‘ Not the unwise many,” we 
read, ‘‘ but the wise few, he taught, were the rightful 
rulers, the divinely appointed guides of mankind... . 
to the rule of the multitude he opposed the necessity of 
loyalty and obedience.” This seems to us perilously 
near the doctrine of Divine right, and at open variance 
with Carlyle’s admiration for the democratic Crom- 
well. Carlyle as a humourist is only shown us in a 
casual reference to the humours of his dyspepsia ; 
Carlyle as a prophet seems to depend upon a long array 
of sonorous but unconvincing phrases, and upon Mr. 
Lilly’s announcement that ‘for myself, there is no 
thinker, no teacher, to whom I am more deeply indebted 
than Thomas Carlyle.” As in the case of Dickens, we 
are, however, in general agreement with Mr. Lilly’s con- 
clusions, 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book is the attempt 
to introduce Thackeray as a philosopher. Quite half 
the lecture on Thackeray is devoted, not to Thackeray 
at all, but to a soporific exposition of Taine’s views on 
psychology, the proper balance of ideality and phenome- 
nality in a novel, the ‘‘ethos” of romantic fiction, and 
other verbiage of the same kind. Then, after a con- 
descendingly appreciative review of Thackeray’s life 
and work, we are entertained with words to this effect : 
**You and I are very clever people, and we know all 
about Immanuel Kant. His style was one of the most 
repelling and abominable that any man ever wrote, but 
his philosophy has penetrated everywhere, even into the 
writings of that poor old ignoramus, Thackeray, who 
certainly never read a word of Kant and would not have 
understood it if he had” (see pp. 65-6). Of course this 
is all nonsense, and Kant never influenced Thackeray 
either consciously or unconsciously ; but it is easy, if you 
have a smattering of a philosopher’s theories, to enunciate 
them sonorously and then allege that they harmonize 
with the unconscious homilies of any one you please— 
novelist, music-hall singer, acrobat, or even politician. 
This is the kind of thing: ‘‘ Thackeray’s philosophy of 
life I find underlain by three great philosophical prin- 
ciples which most probably he could not have formu- 
lated, and which are distinctly Kantian. The first is 
the cardinal truth of human personality, regarded, you 
will remember [note the subtle flattery], by Kant as 
a postulate of the reason, belonging to the intelli- 

ible world beyond space and time. . . . Next I find 
ackeray holding fast to the great verity that life is 

a state of moral probation. Kant’s doctrine is that 
knowledge is not man’s highest attribute. . . . Now, 
probably most of my hearers will remember a very 
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interesting passage in ‘‘ Pendennis” where Arthur 
Pendennis expresses complete moral scepticism, scep- 
ticism as to all first principles. . . . Again, Thackeray 
felt in his inmost soul that human life is inadequate to 
satisfy human aspirations. Kant judged that the realiza- 
tion of the highest good which the ethical faculty 
prescribes implies an order above nature. . .. It 
appears to me that some such conviction as this was to- 
ackeray an anchor of the soul—sure and steadfast.” 
We owe an apology for these dreary extracts, but they 
are the sum and substance of Mr. Lilly’s argument. To. 
our thinking there is more in them of cant than Kant. 

The lecture on George Eliot is rather a disquisition 
on the limits of poetry and prose, and an announcement, 
as if of a discovery, that those limits are not dependent 
upon versification. 

Really the only thing to be said for Mr. Lilly is that he 
has a pellucid, if too flowing style (aditur et latetur). 
But one sometimes wishes he would moderate his poly- 
syllables (a diet of wedding-cake is eventually mono- 
tonous), and when he soars after epigrams and tells of 
the *‘ bankrupt bibliolatry of Calvinism,” or assures us. 
that by “‘ prophet” he does not mean ‘‘ a propounder of 
caliginous conundrums for future generations to solve,’” 
it is not with him, but at him, that we laugh. 


MESSIRE DU GUESCLIN. 


‘*Messire du Guesclin: Drame en vers en 3 actes, avec 
prologue et épilogue.” By Paul Dérouléde. Paris = 
Calmann Lévy. 1896 (sic). 


RR SLIEVED by many weak and commonplace pas~ 
sages, there are striking scenes and situations, 
some really eloquent speeches even, in M. Paub 
Dérouléde’s new play, but none to justify so much ado. 
about Orleanism as gave emphasis to the first night. If 
the Duke of Orléans were as good a judge of plays as 
he has shown himself of certain players (and singers, for 
that matter), he would scarcely have prompted his. 
— to try their lungs at the Porte Saint Martin. 
f we mistake not, the phrase ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” which 
was so zealously taken up by the gallery, occurs only 
once in the whole play, while ‘‘ A bas les Dauphins !” is. 
a more conspicuous sentiment throughout. 

Nor do we agree with the Duke that the Dauphin is 
presented in a very favourable light. Representatives. 
of the populace are permitted to cast slurs upon his 
courage and patriotism, while very little is said or done 
even by the court characters to convey a contrary 
impression. Du Guesclin is the hero from first to last,. 
and the Dauphin, like every one else, is made entirely 
subsidiary to him. There are plenty of fine phrases. 
about the destinies of France, but none about the 
destinies of the French monarchy, and the play is rather 
an appeal to Chauvinist than to Orleanist proclivities. 
The blatant Anglophobia may appeal to sentiments now 
predominant in France, but we doubt the royalism doing” 
so, even if royalism remain so much as a sentiment in. 
France to-day. The persistent refrain of the play is- 
“le bandit étranger,” ‘‘boutons l’étranger hors de 
France !” and the denunciation of 

‘* Le spectre grandissant de l’Anglais orgueilleux ; 

Sa main déja sur nous courbant plus bas nos tétes.”” 
While, on the question of royalism, there is at most an 
attempt to be judicial, as, for instance, in the following 


passage : 
DU GUESCLIN, 


La royauté n’est pas un parti. 
DE CAOURS. 
Rien de plus. 
On appelle parti tous les pouvoirs déchus. 
DU GUESCLIN. 
Un déclin passager n’est pas la déchéance. 
DE CAOURS. 
Qui sait comme un déclin finit quand il commence ! 
DU GUESCLIN, 
Je l’enrayerai, moi. 
DE CAOURS. 
Mais méme en I’enrayant, 
’est-ce que vous pourrez tirer de ce néant ?” 
It is true that Du Gueselin is the hero and De Caours 
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the villain of the piece, but the villain seems to be left 
with the best of the argument. 

As a literary work ‘‘ Messire du Guesclin” strikes a 
keynote of mediocrity and bathos. There is abundance 
of sonorous phrases, but most of them are mere sounding 
brass, and many savour of what Herr Nordau is pleased 
to call ‘‘ echolalia.” The following is a fair sample : 

‘* Hardi dans sa sagesse et sage en son audace.” 

Of the more successful phrases we may cite Du 
Guesclin’s reply when De Caours seeks to persuade 
him that a dishonourable action will redound to his 

lory : 
f F4 gloire est-ce donc tout? Ce n’est donc rien 
l’honneur.” 

The whole of the scene, in which this occurs, is 

d, and Du Guesclin’s soliloquy in the next scene 
is one of M. Dérouléde’s best efforts, though weakened 
in our opinion by the bathos of the last few lines : 

**Je comprends qu’on délaisse un Roi... mais la 
Patrie ! 

Ce domaine humble ou grand par nos aieux formé, 

Qu’ils ont conquis, qu’ils ont gardé, qu’ils ont aimé ; 

Cette terre sacrée entre toutes les terres, 

Faite du sang des fils et des larmes des méres, 


Vous défendrez, Dieu bon, vous secourrez, Dieu juste, 

La France de Clovis et de Philippe-Auguste ; 

Vous ne laisserez pas ce peuple a |’abandon, 

Et vous reléverez la France!” 

We also appreciate the finale of the first act, when Du 
‘Guesclin “‘ s’en va-t-en guerre.” All the characters evi- 
dently come to the front of the stage and each recites a 
couplet, as if it were a Drury Lane pantomime, with 
the same refrain, ‘‘La peur! Lapeur!” Here is the 
best version—that of Du Guesclin : 

‘‘La peur! Lapeur! Dieu vous en garde 

Nul n’est brave qui n’ait eu peur. 

Que I’on calcule ou qu’on hasarde, 

Tout est aux mains du Créateur ; 

Force, vertu, courage, honneur ; 

Mettons tout sous sa sauvegarde. 

La peur! La peur! Dieu vous en garde! 

Veillez sur nos Ames, Seigneur.” 
Of course this has an opera-bouffe aroma about it, but, 
such as it is, it is well done. 


STUDIA SINAITICA. 


“*Studia Sinaitica: Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the 
Convent on Mount Sinai.” London: C. J. Clay & 
Sons. 1894. 


8 Bow study of Semitic languages has made great 
strides in recent years. Biblical students are espe- 
cially busy, and the science as it is at present owes 
much to the labours of two learned ladies. Mrs. Gibson 
and her sister, Mrs. Lewis, through their researches in 
the long famous and long neglected library of the 
monastery of St. Katharine on Mount Sinai, have 
brought many valuable and interesting documents to 
light. Mrs. Lewis, by photography, has made her 
copies unquestionable. Mrs. Gibson, on the other hand, 
sets her extensive philological experience to work, and 
is thus able to use Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic in mak- 
ing her interpretations and in pointing out peculiar 
readings. The value of Arabic consists mainly in its 
being aliving language. This cannot be said of Hebrew 
or Coptic, and scarcely of Syriac. Arabic is, therefore, 
though difficult in itself and especially in its crabbed 
script, the best for a beginner, who, when he knows a 
sufficient number of roots, finds himself at once far on 
the road to Syriac and Hebrew. A better foundation 
for the writing alone may be found in hieroglyphics, but 
Coptic differs too much from the others to be of much 
further use. A man who knows any considerable number 
of hiercglyphics can learn to read Syriac, Arabic, or 
Hebrew very rapidly, for all are written in modified 
Egyptian symbols. But reading is not all. Some know- 
ledge of the roots common to all these Oriental languages 
is the greater necessity. True, we all, even the most 
ignorant, know a few words of one dialect of Syriac. A 
very junior Sunday-school class will give you the mean- 
ing of Talitha, cumi, or Maranatha. Arabic, except in 
the form of proper names, scarcely occurs in the Bible. 
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The great importance of Arabic is, therefore, as a help 
to the interpretation of the closely allied Syriac. The 
battle as to the Syriac origin of parts, at least, of three 
of the four Gospels, will depend greatly on the influence 
of a fuller and more intelligent and widespread know- 
ledge of those languages of the family which are still 
spoken. To take a single and familiar example. ‘‘ Shib- 
boleth” has crept into English with a curiously perverted 
meaning. To us it signifies a test of pronunciation. 
The Arab knows it, in the singular, as a way, the course 
of a stream, and spells it, as did the Ephraimites, as 
Sebeel. The Hebrews called it Shebeel, and Shibboleth 
is the plural. Many other examples might be mentioned, 
but all go to prove that the knowledge of one of these 
languages is a stepping-stone to the knowledge of all. 

Mrs. Gibson’s catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts at 
Sinai is therefore of considerable value to the student, 
and forms an important supplement to her valuable 
catalogue, already issued by the Cambridge Press, of 
the Syriac manuscripts in the same library, and to the 
Arabic versions of the Epistles of St. Paul, lately pub- 
lished. Some of the Arab versions are of great anti- 
quity. The Epistles just mentioned date from the ninth 
century, and the oldest manuscripts of the Pentateuch 
and the Psalter will furnish the scholar with much in- 
formation. When we compare the names of animals, 
especially wild animals, as they appear in the Authorized 
Version, with those in the Revised Version, we see at a 
glance how much may be learned, in this one particular 
alone, by a careful study of the old Arabic. The Arabs 
understand certain desert forms. They know the 
ostrich and the jackal, and can give us a clue to the 
dragons and the owls of Job. The modern Arabic ver- 
sions, such as those issued by our missionary societies, 
are too often mere translations from English, and have 
none of the authority which would belong to a text of 
the tenth century—a text, that is, older than any Hebrew 
text that has come down to us. It is impossible here 
to do more than call attention to the great work on 
which Mrs. Gibson is engaged, and to hope she may 
obtain such support in her efforts as will encourage her 
to continue and persevere in placing these most ancient 
versions before inquiring scholars. 


FICTION. 


‘Children of the Soil.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
London: J. M. Dent. 1895. 

‘With Fire and Sword.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
London: J. M. Dent. 1895. 

‘“‘The Deluge.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. London: 
J. M. Dent. 1895. 


Wé.* witness to the genius of Sienkiewicz under great 
provocation, and we are not surprised, in spite 
of their great and singular merits, at the little attention 
accordedthesethreebooks. Foranything thatcould render 
these volumes forbidding and difficult to the English 
reader, except perhaps phonetic spelling, seems to have 
been studiously observed: they have been printed in 
America upon almost intolerably glossy paper, in a tire- 
some type, weak without refinement, that makes each 
page a shimmering grey haze; and they have been 
translated by a Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, who is beyond 
dispute the worst translator we have ever chanced upon. 
Imagine the labour, the exasperation, of seeking Sienkie- 
wicz through seven hundred and seventy pages of this 
sort of thing: ‘‘And as a swollen wave of the sea, 
which the wind urges from afar, rolls, advances, rears 
itself, foams, strikes with a roar and then falls back, so 
did they strike in one place and another, withdraw, and 
strike again, as if testing the resistance, as if wishing 
to convince themselves whether the very sight of them 
by numbers alone would not crush the spirit of the enemy 
before they would crush the body.” 

That is taken quite haphazard, a fair specimen of 
the entire crib. Whatever Mr. Curtin’s knowledge of 
Polish may be, his English is of the cheapest description, 
and effect after effect is ruined by some clumsy miscon- 
struction. Yet, after the manner of those who live on 
the selvage of literature, he takes himself with amazing 
seriousness ; the enterprise of mutilating the offspring 
of Sienkiewicz seems in some obscure way to have given 
him a proprietary, a paternal sense even. He solemnly 
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dedicates his three victims—one to the Governor of 
Massachusetts, one to the Editor of the New York 
«‘Sun,” and one to Professor Fiske, ‘‘my Fellow 
Traveller in both Hemispheres, my Classmate and 
Friend”; and he devotes about half of the preface 
prefixed to ‘‘Children of the Soil” to the enumeration 
of the places where his monumental activities in mis- 
interpreting that work began and proceeded. He seems 
(and it is quite conceivable) to have been touring through 
Europe at the time. The work ended in Vermont, and 
was there carefully revised—he says ‘‘carefully revised,” 
though it seems incredible. 

In spite of Mr. Curtin, it is still possible for an 
industrious reader to infer something of Sienkiewicz 
from these volumes, and the persuasion is inevitable 
that we have here another Slavonic writer who, though 
certainly not ona level with Turgenev or Tolstoi, is still 
worthy to form one of the constellation of writers of 
which these two are the greater lights. 

‘* Children of the Soil” is a novel of contemporary life 
in Poland ; while ‘‘ Fire and Sword” and “‘ The Deluge” 
are romances, and it is certainly as novelist and not as 
romancer that Sienkiewicz will obtain the suffrages of 
English readers. His construction in romance, if we 
may call it construction, is complex, his threads of 
interest illusive, he degenerates into long paragraphs of 
mere history ; the former book has run to the inordinate 
length of 770 closely printed pages, and the latter to 
1258. The wars of the vast and endless Steppes and 
the raid of the Swedes into Poland were topics for Victor 
Hugo. He could have kept the dominant immensity of 
the deserts, the conflict of creeds and races, before his 
readers, but Sienkiewicz simply loses himself in the 
labyrinth of his details. He has indeed a fine sense of 
transitory effects, of firelight and shadow; the book is 
crowded with fine unnecessary discrepant situations, 
and crowded too with a great burden of instructive 
details. This effect has no relation to another, and 
to read them, as they come through the medium of 
Mr. Curtin, becomes at last an intolerable tedium. 
Sienkiewicz among other vices has to explain the conflict 
of motives in all his characters when dialogue should 
suffice, he uses dialogue to tell his story, and his scenery 
fades again and again into a colourless background for 
his interlocutors. The English romance reader who has 
been brought upon Weyman and Stevenson and their 
tail of Crocketts, and others of the same school 
is scarce likely to take to this entirely less artistic 
writer. But the disposition to analyze, to be minute 
and voluminous, which makes Sienkiewicz a cumbrous 
romancer, becomes his merit in ‘‘ Children of the Soil.” 
Here again the story flows sluggishly, a flood spreading 
indeterminately rather than a stream running between 
ordered banks of constructive design. But the interest 
is here in the personalities and not in the sequence of 
adventures, and Sienkiewicz is among the chosen few 
who can see frankly, who are able to get outside the 
conventional puppets of fiction and give us fresh human 
beings for our thought and sympathy. His people are 
individualized wonderfully, and alive to their very finger 
tips, and one may go to and fro in his book and trace 
out the development first of this person and then of that 
with a steadily increasing admiration. The swaying of 
Pan Stanislav, his hero, between his commercialism and 
his sentiment, his religious doubts, his self-complacent 
love for Marynia, and in particular his infidelity with Pani 
Mashko, are amazingly done. The love-story of PanlIgnas, 
too, is full of the conviction of truth. Pan Plavitski 
again is a human being that one follows through this 
story with a steadily growing interest and entertainment. 
There is not a character in the whole vast book indeed 
which is not clearly individualized and essentially in- 
teresting. One reads it, just as one reads Balzac or 
Thackeray, in order to get first this light and then that 
on some wonderfully invented personage. Even after Mr. 
Curtin’s efforts, and in spite of the fact that humorous 
effect depends very largely on the turn of the phrase, 
there is still an abundant humour evident in ‘‘ Children 
of the Soil.” It is certainly not a book to get and to 
read straight through and to put aside; it is a book to 
return to, to read one day in this place and another in 
that, and to make a permanent friend of. To be frank, 
the first acquaintance is as wearying as a large roomful 
of absolute strangers ; in particular, the Polish names 
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are a burthen. Mr. Curtin has made them more bur- 
thensome to the beginner by not translating—his reason 
is inconceivable—Pan, Pani, and Panna as Mr., Mrs.,and 
Miss. Nevertheless, so far as ‘‘ Children of the Soil” 
is concerned, we strongly recommend the reader to face 
this necessary first reading, and the shiny paper, and 
Mr. Curtin’s abominable English. At first the present 
reviewer looked up this book’s colossal proportion with 
a kind of horror—for, to make a confession, it came to 
hand in April or May—and could only induce himself to 
begin reading it somewhere in July. There is nothing 
more terrible to a reviewer of books than a monstrous 
volume under a strange name. Since then he has re-read 
the greater part of it twice or three times, and has twice 
left a review unfinished, in order to follow out some new 
thread of interest. And he would add that he has, for 
his own pleasure, re-read no other novel that has been 
published this year. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Country Doctor.” By H.de Balzac. Translated by Ellen 
Marriage. With a preface by George Saintsbury. London : 
J. M. Dent & Co. 1895. 

M4 foi, je crois pouvoir mourir en paix. J’ai fait pour mon 
pays une grande chose.” So Balzac wrote to his old friend, 
Madame Carraud, of “ Le Médecin de Campagne.” He was in 
love with the book; it was to be sold as commonly as a 
paroissien, it was to compete with “The Vicar of Wakefield” in 
popularity, it was a divine work, “the Gospel in action.” Balzac 
aid not die, but lived to accomplish even greater things for his 
country, to do even better than “ put the Gospel in action,” to 
outstrip the moral fiction of the eighteenth century by a distance 
which is not to be measured. However, he was not wrong 
about the sublimity of the book. If the Balzac of “ Le Médecin 
de Campagne” is not the supreme artist who achieved “Illusions 
Perdues,” and the “ Splendeurs et Miséres,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” 
“ Pare Goriot,” “Cousin Pons,” and the “ Paysans,” he is yet 
the irresistible Balzac, gifted with a power which regarded no 
difficulties, the Balzac who not merely moved mountains, but 
marshalled them in his service. And in truth this is a moun- 
tainous book, with stupendous masses, the country-side and its 
history, the story of the doctor's past life, the political creed, 
Napoleon. And if while reading we grow dizzy, even behind so 
sure a guide, if we are breathless with climbing, in recollection 
the masses form themselves harmoniously into one great whole. 
“ How many people have cried over the doctor’s story!” Balzac 
exclaims already in the summer of 1833, and of its kind it is 
unsurpassed. Undoubtedly, if we take the past life of Benassis 
separately, Balzac could have treated it more effectively by 
another method. Such a réc#¢ (Mr. Saintsbury happily com- 
pares the récits of the eighteenth-century novelists) can never 
attain to the complete conviction and vividness of a story acted 
before our eyes; it is only justified when the teller’s state of 
mind and his manner of telling are more important than his 
story. This is the case in Goguelat’s delicious history of 
Napoleon. This extravagant interlude, and the little story of 
the hunchback woman which precedes it, have a reality and go 
that is remarkable even in French writing. The translation is 
well done, and there are things in Mr. Saintsbury’s note at the 

beginning which almost reconcile us to the preface system. 


“Four Years of Novel Reading. An Account of an Experiment 
in Popularizing the Study of Fiction.” Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. London: 
Isbister & Co. 1895. 

This is culture rampant, an unlovely sight. Professor 
Moulton does not explain quite distinctly why good novels 
should be popularized, except that they are text-books of life. 
Now this is just what good novels are not. The study of fiction 
is not the study of life in the sense that Professor Moulton and 
Mr. Barrow mean: novels are not a u eful and practical guide to 

rsonal conduct ; this is not their justification. And as this 
allacy seems to colour the whole work of the Backworth Novel 

Reading Union, the undertaking is foredoomed. Our parents 

were right when they objected to the constant novel-reading of 

their boys and girls, because boys and girls have a way of 
reading novels personally ; they do look upon them as “ experi- 
mental expositions of life,” and that is ruin to the true appre- 
ciation of fiction and demoralizing to character. If boys and 
girls did not put themselves in the exciting po-itions of the hero 
and heroine, and think of imitating them, parents would never try 
to keep them away from novels. As it is, the parents are right. 
Whether first-rate fiction can be made popular in any other way 
than by the creation of cheap and accessible books is not 
the question. We are sure that the formation of a union whose 
members read the same novel at the same time by the light of 
certain “points” prescribed by university extension lecturers, 
and meet to discuss it and read papers on it, is a rotten system. 

Nothing will come of it but prigs ; not cheerful prigs, priggish 

from overflowing youthfulness, but serious, boring prigs. If 

the Backworth Union was meant asa direct educational force, 
it is a mistake. If it was meant chiefly as a lure to attract 
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people to read novels, the danger exceeds the possible advanta 

and in this case we should also like to know how many of the 
members would not have read most of the novels in the list 
without any meetings and os Must Dickens and Jane 
Austen and Meredith all go the way of Browning? We have 
given him over willingly, without a murmur ; is not he enough? 


Caller Herrin’. A Story of Scotch Fisher Folk.” By George 
= and Henry Derrick. Glasgow: C. L. Wright. 
1895. 

If this book is not remarkable, it is built up of good pure 
stuff. It is a complete and restrained little work, and the 
pleasure of reading it is not marred by any jarring note. It is 
perhaps a pity that the story should here and there proceed by 
means of a and lucky accidents. Not that these chances 
are impossible or even improbable in real life. Truth, as we 
know, is stranger than fiction. But the story, really a study in 
character, is too good to depend at all on mere chance, and as it 
is not a story of adventure, it would have gained in depth and 
dignity if no god, not even the smallest shadow of a machine, 
had been allowed to interfere. However, this is a small point, 
and does not spoil the virtue of the books, which lies in the 
estrangement between the heroine and her fisher-lad. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


“THERE are many useful facts and ideas to be gathered from 

this month’s “ Nineteenth Century”; but the articles 
leave little impression on the mind, nc = OE because of all the 
sixteen there is hardly one that has been handsomely conceived 
and written as one piece. They are instructive, but not 
beautiful. This want of art is liable to make itself very notice- 
able where the large majority of contributions is controversial, 
and of three non-controversial articles, Mr. Morley on Matthew 
Arnold is somewhat disappointing ; M. Charles Yriarte does 
little more than note and prove the interesting fact that 
Delacroix admired Bonington, Constable, Turner, and Wilkie ; 
and the third non-controversial paper, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
argument between a professor and a young painter as to the 
merits of Ruskin, is not an attractive performance. Mr. John 
Redmond welcomes the proposed “kindness” to Ireland, 
though he feels sure that ry ov will only strengthen the 
desire for Home Rule. In his opinion there are three minor 
points which the Government should decide before attacking 
the Land Bill, namely, the release of the political prisoners, 
the claims of the Christian Brothers, and the case of the evicted 
tenants. Professor Geffcken presents with a good deal of force 
and clearness, the difficulties of the Turkish question, and has 
no theory as to the way out of the zmpasse. This honesty is 
satisfactory, and even calming, after the many and various 
assumptions of superior knowledge and prophetic insight. 
Madame Novikoff speaks eloquently for the religious basis 
which underlies Russian policy, and Rafiiiddin Ahmad shows 
how the Sultan might save his empire. Democratic institutions 
would be no use ; what is needed is a more just, paternal despot- 
ism, modelled somewhat on English rule in India. The Hon. 
E. Lyulph Stanley says many sensible things in his attack on 
the position which has been taken up by Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans in the matter of denominational schools. But he is 
not always easy to understand and follow at first reading, 
though the following sentence is perhaps an unfair example of 
style: “There has been a schedule circulated, but since dis- 
claimed by the frromoters of the scheme, as to which it may 
be probably said that it was put forward as an indication of what 
might possibly be oy tee with a view to enlisting the sympathy 
of the Voluntary teachers for the scheme as a whole.” Sir W. 
Martin Conway defends the Society of Authors, and Sir Walter 
Besant defends Mr. A. P. Watt. Sir Lepel Griffin contributes 
a picturesque and hopeful eulogy of Kashmir, and Field- Marshal 
Lintorn Simmons tells of “The Transformation of the Army 
under the Duke of Cambridge.” Mr. Gladstone succeeds in 
being intensely interesting in his defence of Bishop Butler 
against Matthew Arnold, certainly a more enjoyable article than 
last month’s. The correspondence between Mr. Knowles and 
Canon MacColl will probably please the debased and trivial 
mind of the public more than any other contribution to the 
Review. A little fun and scandal is so refreshing. 


The “Fortnightly” is mildly interesting, and some of the 
articles are nicely and carefully written. In the course of a 
pleasant review of Lord Salisbury, M. Augustin Filon reminds 
the newspaper-reading public in England that the foreign 
Reticy of the Quai d’Orsay does not vary with the change of 

inistries any more than that of Downing Street. “ Perhaps it 
changes less with us than with you.” Mr. Ernest Newman, in 
his appreciation of Flaubert, makes the novelist more of a giant, 
more of a colossal nature, than many admirers of “Madame 
Bovary” would bargain for. Mr. Newman’s careful writing is not 
free from the monstrous disease which has broken out among 
writers lately ; the — of inoculation will, let us hope, soon 
be over. Meanwhile, when a critic of Flaubert uses the words 


“stylist” and “fictionist,” we cannot complain of educational 
experts who talk of a “Churchist,” or even “Broadism.” Mr. 
H. H. Statham’s “ critical estimate” of Mendelssohn is interest- 
ing also. He puts Mendelssohn first after the band of great 
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masters—Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven—even over 
the head of Schumann. Mr. Tree, from his “actor’s prompt 
book,” contributes his reading of Hamlet’s character. Some of 
the points are suggestive ; for instance, the egotistical self- 
absorption of the young man which often makes him, as an 
artist, engrossed in his own eloquence. Mr. Macnamara, in 
discussing the Report of the Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion, objects to their finance, and especially regrets “the 
county council interest,” which tends to keep apart the loca 
management of the primary and the secondary State schools. 
Mr. William Rathbone points out the harm that unloyal 
sections have done to the Liberal cause, and Mr. J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie in a long, pompous, and exceedingly ill-written article 
lays down a Unionist policy, beginning with the reorganization 
of intellectual industry, and oni with the possibilities of a 
war with France and rebellion in India. Mr. G. H. D. Gossip 
gives us the American view of “England in Nicaragua and 
Venezuela.” It is an interesting, though by this time familiar, 
exposition of the Monroe Doctrine and its history. Mr. Gossip 
might almost have been saved the trouble of writing his article, 
for he begs the whole question when he talks of “the acguisition 
of Venezuelan territory by Great Britain.” There is a picturesque 
description of Vladivostok and the Siberian railway, a plea for 
the protection of larks as the great destroyers of ravaging 
insects, and a refutation by Canon MacColl of Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali’s refutation of him. 


There is one important article in the “National Review,’ 
namely, the Bishop of Salford’s case for Voluntary schools. The 
exposition is full, the arguments well put, and, though the 
article covers many pages, it is not wearisome. The tone is 
just a little undignified when the Bishop flouts the Noncon- 
formist. In such a discussion we do not, of course, expect 
restraint ; only it is a mistake to think that it would not be 
telling. On the contrary, it would be very imposing. Lieutenant 
B. Baden Powell explains the workings of his man-lifting kite ; 
Mr. H. E. M. Streetfield gives a general review of investments, 
finishing with a plea for more stringent legislation against 
fraudulent company-promoters ; and in an article on gout, Mr. 
Mortimer Granville propounds a theory which puts the disease 
with anzmia, or, rather, with leucocytosis—z.e. an excess of 
white corpuscles in the blood. Meat diet is therefore the treat- 
ment he proposes. 


The December “ New Review” is an excellent number. The 
Rev. J. E. Brown returns to dialect, and though some of his 
narrative poems have had a solider story, the spirit and the 
Manx of “Job the White” are as catching as in any of the 
“ Fo’c’sle Yarns.” Lionel Decle, the author of the “ Pall Mall” 
articles, goes over the whole Stokes affair in a forcible review, 
and he has some stiff things to say against the Congo Free 
State. Mr. Runciman’s appreciation of Purcell is a singularly 
successful piece of work, learned and picturesque and alive with 
a rare vigour. Here we have Mr. Runciman constructive, 
enthusiastic throughout, with only a momentary brandishing of 
his spear as an introduction. The author of “A Superfluous 
Woman” answers Mr. A, Clerk’s article of last month in an 
interesting fashion, evolving from “that vague realm of fictional 
bases for impious views commonly called History,” a different 
explanation for the greater strictness of feminine virtue. 
Francis Watt talks of “New Scotland,” Mr. David Hannay 
praises the Marines, Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly finishes his 
study of Don Juan ina sunset of enthusiasm for Mozart, and 
Mr. Charles Whibley brings Plutarch’s method to bear upon 
another couple ofcriminals. There is something fundamentally 
wrong-headed and common in Mr. Edwin Pugh’s short story ; 
but it is certainly readable. 


A Literary Supplement will appear with our issue of 14 December. 
Advertisements intended for insertion in that number should be sent 
to the Manager as soon as possible. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY Review is published every Saturday morning, but @ 
Foreign Edition ¢s zs. in time for the Indian and Colonial mails 
every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or fo the CiTY OFFICE, 18 FINCH LANE, 
CoRNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained ow 


application. 


PARIS. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are veceived. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kiosqus DuPErRon, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Kiosqu® 
MIcHEL, Boulevard des Cagucines, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE &CO 


Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
Latest Appliances 
Newest Designs—Best Selection, 
By all the Leading Makers 


WARMING APPLIANCES 


ALL SYSTEMS and PATENTS 
RADIATORS and HOT WATER COILS 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION TO 
CORRIDORS, BATHS, and LAVATORIES 


WARMING APPLIANCES 
KITCHEN RANGES 


With High and Low Pressure Boilers 
Independent Boilers for Large Heating Schemes. 


“ ARCADIAN” and “ CLARENCE” OIL 
WARMING STOVES 


Estimates free. Estimates free. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


Causes no 
Blotches. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


Keeps the 
Complexion Clear 
4d. a Tablet. 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE. 
FOURTH NATIONAL CYCLE SHOW. 
Open Daily from ro a.m. till 9 p.m. : 
Till D ber r4th, lusi 
The Finest and Largest Show of Cycles on Reccrd. 
Splendid Exhibition of Ladies’ Safeties, 
No Extra Charge. 
Admission to Palace One Shilling, 


or 
From London and back 
1/ 6 Including Admission. 1/ 6 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 
Harris, Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, 
BOYS, CHEER! oy a A stus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry Hamilton. 
cast. MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY, at 1.30. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 
within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, 
——, a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 

ways , and high-class accommodation at 1o francs per diem, absolutely in- 
clusive. For full details, address M. Jutes Crenay, Secretary. 


SouTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY.—Sale 
by Tender of £20,000 Five per cent Perpetual Debenture Stock. 
Minimum Price £172} PER CENT. 

Notice is hereby given, that it is the intention of the Directors of this Company to 
sell by Tender £20,000 of Five per cent Perpetual Debenture Stock in accordance 
with the provisions of ‘‘ The South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882.” 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can be obtained at this Office on applica- 
tion to the undersi and Tenders must be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 


The Si will jotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £172} money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 


Offices, 709a Old Kent Road, S.E. FRANK BUSH, 
7th December 1595. 


SUN 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


clarhe Society is now prepared to issue Policies containing the following 
PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS | 


PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


“For the purpose of providing a fund for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, 1894, the Society, if so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and upon 
the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in accordance with 
their regulations) either pay so much of the sum assured, not exceeding 
nine-tenths thereof, as shall be sufficient for the payment of such Duties to 
such legal personal representative, or at his option pay the whole or so much 
of the Policy moneys as shall be required by the duties aforesaid to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other the persons entitled to receive 
the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 
paid before the grant of the Probate. 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 1. 6d. 
at much_higher prices. 


ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
Eicher puters. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s, es. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additi ‘ 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 


Including Viatages 1868, '70, '74, '77, '78, ‘80, '84, ‘88, '89, ‘91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 


6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station. 
Price List Free by Post. 


All whe knew these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain te equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 


“LANCET” Anatysis AND Mepicat Orrnions Post Free. 


G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 
s43, FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
38s. Pao. WHISKY, 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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British Orpban Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education otf Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous circum- 
stances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnesty appeal for increased support ot 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of use- 
fulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 


Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, ros. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 5s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 ros. 


Bankers—MeEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Officees—62 BisHopsGaTE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. . 
H.R.H, THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 

The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a ‘‘ Home” 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes, Over 650 
have thus been more or less provided for. There are now nearly 100 on 
the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want of 
funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on purchase, 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor, 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS, 
Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will 
be gratefully received by Messrs. HERRIES & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's 


Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where 
all communications should be addresed. 


WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs, GEORGE POCOCK anp 
Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


.— Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s. 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion, The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon eaeh Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Ese., Treasurer, 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


Southwark Bridge Read, London 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY S UPPOR TED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
Treasurers) 13, LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuts HospiTALt receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 

out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 

= Chari Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
dod aid’ to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment, 


aiaal are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
t that a large, perfectly constructed, and gully 
Hos Hospitat should should be built to meet the Ha of the Metropolis and constantl meaty Gee 
of the poor who come from all parts of 
Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the aes demand for reiief. This will 
necessitate the } cheney of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 


the rapid advance in 
‘50,000 will be required. 


The Committee tly a for New Annual Subscriptions 
tenance ly with the Benevolent to enable 
them to the much-needed New Hospital. 


impr ‘ovements 
and Surgery, 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co,, Strand; Messrs, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employm 

India, om oy Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be 

atember 1496. The Senay of State will offer them for competition Twelve 

ee as Assintens E ngineers in the Public Works ment, and Three 

Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the T: —For 
particulars apply to the ARY, at College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of 0 of £80, 
ane of Hlecton, July 17. For particulars apply 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance Scholarships—Exami- 
nation, March 2sth, 26th, and 27th, 1896. Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The Greek Play chosen 

for this year is the “‘ Birds of Aristophanes.” The dates of the Performance 

are December 14th, 16th, 17th, 18th. Old Econ and others wishing to attend should 
ool for Tickets immediately to C. G. FALKNER, Esq., Weymouth College. 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 


HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 
Medical airy house in its own grounds in 
best the health resort Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above GocourEs, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, —, and COLOMBO, 
EEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: | ANDERSON & CO, } Fenchurch Avenue. Londor. 
For ae: apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, EC.,< or to 
anch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T2! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. OLD BROAD ST., EC; and a2 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Total Funds $00,008. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, (Founpep 1710. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 18954, £393,622,400. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS, 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS... . 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


£8,690, 934. 
Ammnuities. 


+ £20,000,000. 


Invested Funds ° 
Fire. Life. Endow 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARCE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
Appty For Prospectus. 
Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


O GRANDE IRRIGATION. 

NEW HOMES. in the “SUNSHINE STATE” of 

MEKICA. EXCEPTIONAL rtunity to join FRUIT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW 9 U.S.A ONLY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIKED. Lard on ten years’ ti xperienced Local Aaviser. Income 
first year. LARGE PROFITS, Superior and =~ facilities. 1500 
miles nearer than California to Ch York. Four to seven wecks 
EARLIER Fruiting Season. IDEA C cL CLIMATE FOR. WEAK LUNGS. 


Splendid ~hooting. For FREE illustrated pamphiet and full address, 
Valiey Colony, 34 Vicwona Street, London, 


“THE TIMES” Dec, 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


FIVE per cent cot tp sow 
he can get Three. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom. 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


HE AFRICAN ESTATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
In consequence of the great increase in the work of this Company, far 
larger space than that available in the present building is necessary. 
OFFICES v will therefore be REMOVED to WINCHESTER HOUSE, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., on rst December next, This Notice will apply to the 
Agencies of the following Companies : 
The Orion Gold Mining Company, Ltd. 
The Minerva, Ltd. 
The Horsham Monitor Syndicate, Ltd. 
The Vesta Gold Mining Company, Ltd. 
The Fortune Syndicate, Ltd. 
F, M. WOOLLAN, 


November 2tst, 1895, 
No. 2 Drapers' Gardens, E.C, London Manager. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 


For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 
315-817 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, £.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 


in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for investment or 
speculation. 


H. HALFORD & CO., 


10 &71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad, 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


“ws POWDER 
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BOOKS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joun 


ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan, With Portrait and Other Illustrations. In 1 vol, demy 


8vo, 16s. 
NOW READY, 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE. By 


her ee eee FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With Extracts 
from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two Portraits, In 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 
NOW READY, 


THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at Home. 


By WALTER GoopMAN. With Portraits and other Illustrations, In 
1 vol,, demy 8vo, 14s. 
NOW READY. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 
~ of “Forty Years at the Post Office,” 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


By HERSELF. With Illustrations. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 
READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 
Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. With a Portrait of Father 
Healy. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 
By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Model of Christian 
Gay,” &c. In vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr Ruvcg, | 
Author of ‘' Telling Stories,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance of the 
Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By KENNETH MACKAY, Author of 
“‘Out Back,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 


By E. LivinGston Prescott. In vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRANDDAUGHTERS. By 


Rosa N. CAREY, Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, A New Edition 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bur.incTon St. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS BOOKS. 


BUCKTHORNE EDITION. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With 25 Tiere Illustrations, 'rom Original Drawings by Arthur Rackham, 
Allan Barraud, Frederick Dielman, Henry Sandham, F. S. —_~ George 
Wharton Edwards, and others, Each page is sur ded by 

bevelled heute, gilt tops, 


border PRINTED IN COLOURS. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
with slip covers (in box) 25s. 
OLD LEAVES. 
OLC 
The True ston! the Theosophical Society. 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of Good Men and Great. 
By ELBERT HUBBARD, 
Author of “‘ No Enemy but Himself.” 
Illustrated with ome Portraits. Printed on rough-edged paper, 
, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 
2 vols., Illustrated, 16mo, buckram, gilt tops, ss 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


With 16 Full-page Mlustration by and with Mlystrated H 
ith » 
by A. W. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


THE ECHO CLUB. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
zamo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

Daily News.—“ The work is, indeed, a model for editors, both in what the 
editorial hand has done and what it has refrained from doing. Mr. Russell has, in 
brief, allowed the letter-writer to speak for himself, and it is not too much to say 
that no formal biograph mb could have furni i 
subtle in its 


a portrait more complete or more 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E. 
ann Chronicle.—“ There is beauty and » and an i ble pi 
— an incomparable picturesque 


In Two Volumes. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. 


NEW STOR 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Morning Post.—‘ ‘Casa Braccio’ exhibits his special qualities as a writer ot 
fiction in a — favourable light. These qualities, broadly speaking, are as follows = 
He has a vivid yet disciplined imagination, a fine sense of proportion, a closely 
observant habit, an impressive and agreeable style, and a pen that very rarely runs 
away." 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. In Four 


I. Honourable Women not a few. II, The Pope who made 
the ny III. Lo Popolo: and the Tribune of the People. IV. 
The Popes who made the City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The 
Makers of Florence,” &c. With Illustrations by Henry P, Riviére,. 
A.R.W.S., and Joseph Pennell, 


EVERSLEY SERIES. New Volumes. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


— RICHARD GREEN, M.A. In 8 volumes. Vol. I. Early England, 
oreign Kings, The Charter. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS. By Mattuew Arnotp. Early Poems, 


Narrative Poems, and Sonnets. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. Vols. III. IV—A DREAM OF FAIR 
WOMEN; and other Poems. LOCKSLEY HALL; and other 
— Demy 16mo, ts. net, cloth; and 1s. 6d. net, Persian, each. 
volume, 


Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 


Vol. V.—PERIPATUS, by SeEpGwICcK, M.A., F.R. 
MYRIAPODS, by F. G. ory M.A.; INSECTS, Part Ios 
Davin SHARP, M.A., M.B., F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VACATION RAMBLES. By Tuomas Hucues, 
Q.C., Author of ‘‘ Tom Brown's Schooldays.” 
The Times. —‘' They are very good reading, genial, optimistic, varied, and well 
informed.” 
POCKET EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY'’S WORKS. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each volume. 


YEAST. A Problem. By Cartes Kincs.ey. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo- 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marton Craw- 


FORD. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. With an’ Introduction by AusTIN. 
Dosson. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. 


SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia 
Globe 8vo, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES OF METALLURGY. By 


ARTHUR H. Hiorns, Director Metallurgy Department, Birmingham: 
Municipal Technical School. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. By 


RupDotF Soum, Professor of Law, Translated by Miss MAY 
SINCLAIR, With a Preface by Professor H. M. GWATKIN, M.A, 


24 Beprorp Street, Stranp, Lonpon; anp New York. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
_ Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, ready next week. 


A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. By Jonn Gumte Mutais, 


F.Z.S., &c., Author of ‘‘ Game Birds and Shooting Sketches.” cdl et AP yl and Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Millais, 


Bart., R.A. 
ah ows work, which has been eagerly expected by all acquainted with its Author's previous work in similar fields, since its announcement nearly two years ago, is 
of equally hi, igh interest as Gk Loe Sport, ‘atural History, or Art. It forms one volume i 4to, printed on Art Paper, with Illustrations by Swa process, &c., 
also engraved on wood ; and Frontispiece Sir J. £. Millais, R.A.; n all contains 13 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 12 Full-page trations, and 


225 Lilustrations in Text. 
Bound in buckram, top edges gilt (limited to 1000 copies), price £3 3s, net. 


A selection of the large and fine ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for this beautiful work, including that by Sir John 
is now on view at Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s West End House, 37 Piccadilly, W 


MR. MILLAIS'S LAST WORK. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. [Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, 


Stages of Plumage, and Hybrids and Varieties which occur amongst them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo, printed on ap Paper, 
bound in buckram. With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. Price 18s. net. 
A few Copies of the Large yy inal Edition, with imp. 4to, half-morocco, top edges gilt, containing 16 coloured Plates, lithographed by W. Hart and 
W. Greve, 18 Woodcuts by , and 32 Autotypes, may still be had. Price £5 5s. net. 


ALSO ILLUSTRATED BY MR. MILLAIS. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHARADRIIDZ; or, Plovers, 


Sandpipers, Snipes, and their Allies. By the late HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of ‘‘Siberia in Europe,” &c. &c. 1 vol., 4to. The whole impression 
limited to 500 copies, of which the following number only are for sale, viz. :—1s50 Ordinary Copies, Illustrated with numerous fine Woodcuts 

. G. Millais, &c., price £2 12s. 6d. net ; and 220 Copies further Illustrated by the insertion of 21 Plates specially drawn on stone for the Wor 

J. G. Keulemans, and coloured by hand. Price £5 5s. net. ie 


DR. COPINGER’S GREAT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHIOCUM. 


In 2 Parts. The First containing nearly 7000 Corrections of and Additions to the Collations of Works described or mentioned by Hain. 

Second, a List, with numerous Collations and Bibliographical Particulars of nearly 6000 Volumes, printed in the Fifteenth Century, not seca 
to by Hain. By W. A. CopinGer, LL.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law in Owens College and the Victoria 
University, and President of the Bibliographical Society. To be completed in 3 vols., demy 8vo, strongly bound in red buckram, uncut. Price 


4 14s. 6d.n 
The complete work om consist of Three Volumes, demy 8vo (uniform with Hain's own work), printed by Messrs. Clowes on fine paper, with the use, where needful, 
of all the elaborate special types needed for the Printed Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum ; very strongly bound in buckram, uncut ; and will be supplied to 
subscribers before publication at the net price of Four Guineas-and-a-Half. The whole edition is strictly limited to x copies, so that, while it is believed a sufficient 
aumber will be available for the needs o 7 bibliographers, the uork must eventually become scarce. The first volume now ready Jor delivery; the second is in the press, 
and will follow with the least possible delay, and the whole will be completed in the course of 1896. 


THE FINEST ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK NOW APPEARING. 
Just published, Part V. of this important and splendid New ORNITHOLOGICAL Work, uniform with Mr. GOULD'S Works 
in Folio. The Edition limited to 350 Copies. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEIDZA OR BIRDS OF PARADISE, 


AND PTILONORHYNCHIDZ OR BOWER BIRDS. By R. BowDLer SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., &c., of the Ornithological Department 
British Museum. The Work will be published in Eight Parts, forming Two Volumes, imperial folio, uniform with Mr. Gould's Works, Three 
Guineas each Part, to Subscribers only. Each Part will contain ro Magnificent Hand-coloured Illustrations. Prospectus, with full particulars 
on application to the Publishers, 

OTHER WORKS BY DR, BOWDLER SHARPE. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDZ, OR FAMILY OF SWALLOWS. By 
R. BOwDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., British Museum; and CLAUDE W. Wyatt, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 
Price of the complete Work, Illustrated with TO beautiful hand-coloured Plates of ion wt ies, and 26 coloured — showing Geographical 
distribution (an especially valuable feature), in wenty-one Parts, gto, sewn, £10 10s, in two handsome volumes, "hale -morocco gilt, 
cloth sides, top edges gilt, £12 net. 


A MOST VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK FOR ORNITHOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE COMPLETE SERIES OF GOULD’S ORNITHO- 


LOGICAL WORKS, containing nearly 17,000 cross references to all the Species figured in Mr. Gould's grand works ; a Biographical Memoir —¥ 
Portrait of the eminent ornithologist ; and a Bibliography. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, cloth, top edges gilt fon! only 250 copies printed), £1 16s, net. ; 
Paper Copies, imperial 4to, half-morocco, top edges gilt (only 100 copies printed), £4 4s, net. 


SECOND EDITION of this very attractive Illustrated Angling Work. 


BY HOOK AND BY CROOK. By Fraser Sanpeman. 1 vol. crown 4to. Illustrated with 


onom e") of Flies, &c., and many other Illustrations, from Water-colour Drawings and Etchings by the Author. Cloth, top edges gilt. 
ce 18s. 


THE GREAT WORK ON ORCHIDS, NOW COMPLETE. 


REICHENBACHIA: Orchids Illustrated and Described. By F. Sanper, Sr. 


Albans, assisted by eminept Scientific Authorities. Magnificently Illustrated in Colours. Complete in 48 Parts, imperial 4to, each containing 4 
Plates, with descriptive Letterpress in English, French, andGerman. Ordinary Edition, price £25 168.net. Imperial Edition, 100 Copies 
(numbered) atlas 4to (size 27 by 20 inches), the Text on Whatman Paper, the Plates retouched by the Artist and mounted on Cardboard, price 
£30 8s, net. The whole Work can only be sold complete, and very few copies of either Edition remain for sale. 
THE WORK MAY ALSO BE HAD IN THE FOLLOWING HANDSOME BINDINGS: 
ORDINARY EDITION. 
4 vols, Aetf arene oxtea, guarded throughout, top edges gilt, £35 ; or whole morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £45. 
IMPERIAL EDITION. 
4 vols, half Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £80 ; or whole Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £100. 


MR, GOULD'S WORKS. 
A FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST of the Grand Ornithological and other Works of the late JOHN GOULD, 
y= - em ga &c., with Memoir of the Author and other information, will be sent post free on application to the 
ers. 


Lonpon: 140 Stranp, W.C., and 37 Piccapitty, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Imperial 8vo, with about 1000 Original Woodcut Illustrations 
and 16 Plates ia Colours. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: their 
Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. From the German of ANTON 
KERNER VON MaRILAuUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 
By F, W. Otiver, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. In 4 Half-Vols., uncut edges, cloth, sos. net ; or 2 Vols., 
gilt top edges, cloth, sos. net ; or 2 Vols., half-moroceo, gilt edges, 63s. net. 

“A ble addition to popular works upon Botany. It should be a standard 
work for many years.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Lovers of nature will find every pase of the book interesting, and the serious 
student of botany will derive great advantage from its perusal. The illustrations are 
beautiful, and, what is more necessary, true to nature.”— Nature. 
Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth Thousand), 
carefully revised, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, The Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed 
and explained by Natural Science. By F. A Poucnet, M.D. Illustrated 
by 273 Engravings on Wood aud 4 Plates in Colours, 

“We can honestly commend this work, which is admirably as it is copiously 

illustrated.” —7 times. 

‘A book of established reputation.” —Sfec/ator. 

“A charmingly instructive and most { 4 

natural science."— Daily Telegraph. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 
By G. A. Henty. 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS: a Tale of 


the Si-ge of Rhodes. By G. A. Henry. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“It has been a great pleasure to read this stirring story. ... Mr. Henty is as 
fertile in in ion, and as vig as ever, in the narrative of his hero’s exploits.” 
Spectator. 


THE TIGER OF MYSORE: a Story of the War 


with Tippoo Saib, By G. A. Henry. With 12 page lilustrations by W. H. 
Margetson, anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“Mr, Henty not only concocts a thrilling tale, he weaves fact and fiction together 

with so skilful a hand that the reader cannot h |p acquiring a just and clear view of 

that fierce and terrible struggle which gave to us our Indian Empire.”"— Athenaeum. 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: a Story of Napo- 


leon’s retreat from Moscow. With 8 page Illustrations by W. H. Overend, 
anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant clivine edges, 5s. 
stirring and effective narrative.” — Globe. 
“Will, we think, prove one of the most popular of boys’ books this season.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


duction to the study of 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

Price Six Shillings each. 
Wulf the Saxon. When London Burned. 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve. The Lion of the North. 
Through the Sikh War. With Clive in India. 
Beric the Briton. In Freedom's Cause. 
In Greev Waters. Through the Fray. 
The Dash for Khartoum. Under Drake’s Fiag. 
Redskin and Cuwboy. True to the Old e 
By Right of Conquest. Captain Bayley's Heir, 
By Eogland's Aid. Bennie Prince Charlie. 
With Lee in Virginia. For the Temple. 
By Pike and Dyke. the Young Carthaginian. 
The Lion of St. Mark. With Wolte in Canada, 


Price Five Shillings each. 

he Heart of the Rockies. Bravest of the Brave. 
Exile. A Final Reckoning. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. The Cat of Bubastes, ‘ 
Held Fast for England. For Name and Fame. 
Maori and Settier. Dragon and Raven. 
One of the 28th. St. George for Engiand. 
In the Reign of Terror, By Sheer Pluck, 
Orange and Green. Facing Death 


By Kirk Munrce. 

AT WAR WITH PONTIAC: or, the Totem of the 
Bear. With 8 page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 

“The author of this capital story has already made his mark, and his present 
work will add greatly to his reputation.” —Standard. 
By Dr. Gordon Stables. 

FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY: a Story of Battle by 
Land and Sea. With 8 page Illustrations by Sydney Paget, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. ‘ 

“The story is lively and spirited.” — 7imes. 
* A spirited picture of life in the field during the American War of Sorin” 


By Hugh St. Leger. goes 
“HALLOWE’EN” AHOY! or, Lost on the Crozet 


Islands. With 6 Illustrations by H. J. Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 
“Simple and forcible in style and highly entertaining.” — Daily News. 
** Full of iacident, clearly and brightly told." — National Observer. 


By Edgar Pickering. 
TWO GALLANT REBELS: a Story of the Great 


Struggle in La Vendée. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
bracing tale of ambushes and batt’es, and escapes such Tele 
A well-told tale.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
By Charles W. Whistler. 
A THANE OF WESSEX; being the Story of the 


Greak Viking Raid of 845. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 


Crown 8vo, h elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“*Vividly depicts the d of the blous times of the early Saxon period.” 
Morning Post. 


“The story is told with great spirit and go."—Standard, 
By Arthur Ferres. 
HIS FIRST KANGAROO; an Australian Story for 
6 Illustrations by Percy F. S. Spence. Crown 8vo, cloth 
nt, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled gilt edges and lettering, 7s. 6. 


THE GILLMANS OF HIGHGATE AND 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 


Illustrated with Views and Portraits by Alexander W. Gillman. 

** Many admirers of the poet will gladly add this modest volume to their Coleridge 
shelf. ’"—Pudlishers’ Circular. 

“There are some interesting facts given with respect to Coleridge’s stay at The 
Grove, Highgate."—New Age. 

“The biographies and Illustrations will be treasure-trove to all lovers of Coleridge 

‘The work is well worth the peru vers of the poet phi er 
(Coleridge)."—Z£ast Sussex News. 


In crown 4to, tastefully bound in handsome cloth, 21s, 
Large-Paper Copies, £3 3s. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF PEMBROKE- 


By Henry T. Timmins, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire.” 
_ A descriptive work of the various scenes of historic, artistic, or antiquarian 
interest in the county, fully illustrated with drawings by the author and by maps. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, r2s. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN AYRSHIRE. By 


Joun Sauitu, Author of “ A Monograph of the Stalactites and Stalagmites of 
the Cleaves Cove.” With many Illustrations, and a very interesting Map of 
Prehistoric Ayrshire. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SOME NOTES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


PARISH OF WHITCHURCH, OXON. 
By the Rev. Jonn Statter, M.A., Rector of that Parish, and Honorary 
Caaon of Christ Church. 
** The conients are both curious and valuable.”"—7imes Weekly, 
** The volume is one of great and permanent value.”—Ziberad, 
“Tt contaius a great deal worthy of record and well put together.” 
The Antiguary. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Tn crown S8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DRIFTING THROUGH DREAMLAND. A 


Volume of Poems by T. E. Ruston. 
Tastefully bound, 3s. 6d. 


SHILOH, and Other Poems. 


By Recinatp Tavey. 

“Tn ‘Shiloh and Other Poems’ the spirits of true poetry and pve are weil, and 
devotional souls will revel in the calm sweetness and graceful beauty of every 
piece. The volume is most daintily bound.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS. Secondhand books would probably be much more employed 
as gifts, if it were felt that fresh and attractive copies c uld easily be found. No. 
549 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, just published, 
contains a collection of books, which from being either fresh in their original cloth 
or in good bindings, and from their wide variety (especiaily in History and Biography), 
are exceptionally suitable for this purpose. A copy sent post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & Cu., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—3d. Discount in the Shilling from the 

published price of nearly all Books for cash. Catalogues of Cheap Remain- 
ders and New Books gratis and post free. Orders by executed by return.— 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, Ec. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 

Library Departmen:, 186 Strand, London, are prepared to supply, post free, 
upon application, the tollowing Catalogues: looks withdrawn from circulation > 
New Remainders and Bou:.d Books ; Adapted for Christmas Presents, The Books 
are greatly reduced im price. 


Just Published. Price 2s. 6d. post free. - 

GOUT AND ITS CURE.—by J. Comrron Burnett, 
M.D.—“ The Author has had a wide expericnce in Gout, and present$ us with 

a very readable little pook.”"—County Gentleman. London: James Epps & Co. 

(Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


NOW READY. 
HELEN MATHERS’ NEW NOVEL 
“THE REBEL.” 


SPECIALLY DesIGNED COVER. 
Crown 12mo, 250 pp., paper, 1s. 64., c'oth, 2s., postage, 3d. 


MENTZ KENNER & GELBERG, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, E.C. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance, 


Any part of the United Kingdom...........£1 8 2 

All other parts of the World............0s00008 I IO 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wma. DAWSON & SONS, Lim!TED, Successors to 


Lonpon : BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London W.C, 
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7 December, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


A SUPERB PRESENT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
NOW READY. 


REMBRANDT: 
His Life, his Work, and his Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL, of the Institute of France. Translated by 

FLORENCE SiMMONDS. With 76 Full-Page Plates, and 250 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. In 2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2s. 2s. net. 

A few Copies of the EDITION DE LUXE (printed on Japanese vellum, 

with India Proof Duplicates of the Photogravures), £12 12s. net, are still 


COUNT BENEDETTL 
STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By Count 
BENEDETTI, With portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. od. [Next Week. 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 
ANIMA POETH. From the Unpublished 


Note Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
Tue Guarpian.—“ There is gratification for almost every taste in this little 
volume, which shou d find a piace by the side of the * Table Talk’ in the libraries 
of all who have profited by the writings of this true poet and most inspiring and 


suggestive teacher.” 
A. C. BENSON. 


ESSAYS. By Arriur Curtstopuer BENson, 
M.A., of Eion College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Tue Saturpay Review.—“ of swift and often delicate appreciation.” 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


THE POETRY OF PATHOS AND DELIGHT. 


From the Works of Coventry PATMORE. Passages selected by 
ALICE MEYNELL. With Portiait in Photogravure after the picture by 
J.S. SARGENT, A.R.A, Feap. 8vo, 53. 
Tue Saturvay Review.— // we must have a Laureate, there is no one better 
fitted Sor the post than Mr. Patmore.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
“ THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By Sreruen 


CRANE. Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. (Pioneer Series.) 

Tue Patt Mate Gazerre.—" //olds one irrevocably. There is no possibility 
of resistance, when once you are in its grip, from the first march of the troops to the 
closing scenes... . M1 Crane. we repeat, has written a remarkahie book. His 
insight and his power of realisation amount 10 genius.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in Tue DatLy YeLecrarn.— The author has done a 
remarkable thing in a remarkable way. Like Rudyard Kipling or To stoi. he 
aims to produce a veritable transcript of life... ver and 


Full of undeniable pow 
unflinching severity. The reader cannot put down RED BADGE OF CUUKAGE 
before its last page. 

Tre Dairy Crronicie.— “Jn the whole range of literaturewe can call to mind 
nothing so searching in its analysis, so manifestly impressed with the stamp o 
truth, as THE REw BADGE OF COURAGE... . 
average mind under stress of batile.. .* We repeat, a really fine achievement.” 


DR. NORDAUS NOVEL, 


A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By Max 
NorpDavu, Author of ‘* Degeneration,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. Keary, 


Author of ** A Mariage de Convenance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tue Patt Matt Gazetre.—‘A piece of life and a work of art.... Mr. 
Keary is as honest in his presentation of life as Mr. Gissing, but he is more pointed 
and wittier; he is less witty than Mr. George Meredith, but he is move re- 
sponsible. . We say it deliberately that there are very, very few novels of our 
wa that bear so unmistakably the grip of the master-hand as ‘ Herbert Van- 

inert.’ 


MISS HOLDSWORTH'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH 


EATEN. By ANNiE E HoLpsworts, Author of “ Joanna Trail, 
Spinster,” Crown 8vo, 
PERCY WHITE'S NEW NOVEL. 


CORRUPTION. By Percy Wuire, Author 


of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey Martin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tue Patt Mart Gazerte.—''A drama of biting intensity, a tragedy of in- 
fexible purpose and relentless result.” 
Tue Dairy Terecearn.—* More than fulfils the brilliant promise of ‘ Mr. 


Bailey Martin.’” 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. By Wittram 


EDWARDS TIREBUCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tue Times.—‘' Since Mrs. Gasket wrote her ‘Mary Barton” we have seen no 
more interesting novel on the condition of the working classes. Mr. Tirebuck is 
thoroughly master of his subject. 


ZOLA'S CONTES. 


STORIES FOR NINON. By Emme Zora. 


With Portrait by Will Rothenstein. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
Tue Scotsman.—“ Few who know the author only Pl great labours in the 
miriest fields of fiction can have guessed that there is in him so much of tenderness 
and airy fancy as these iay ls and souvenirs reveal.” 


TURGENEV’'S NOVELS. 


A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. By Ivan 
TURGENEV. Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Two vols., fcap. 
8vo, 3s. net each. 

T i dent tal: A 


A remarkable study of hf 


CORREGGIO: 


His Life, His Friends, and His Time. 
By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 


TRANSLATED BY 


FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


1 vol., imperial 8vo, with 16 Photogravures, 21 Full-page 
Plates in Tint, and 190 other Illustrations in 
the Text. Price £2 2s. net. 


*.* Also a SPECIAL EDITION printed on Japanese 
vellum, limited to 75 copies for England, of which only 12 
remain, with Duplicates of the Photogravure Plates on India 
Paper. Price on application. A detailed and illustrated. 
Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


Amore the great masters of the Renaissance, ANTONIO 

DA CORREGGIO is one of those whose career and 
personality have been placed in an entirely fresh light by 
the results of recent criticism and research. The biography 
of this artist by the late Dr. Julius Meyer, of Berlin, was a 
work of merit in its day, but has been rendered obsolete by 
the labours of more recent inquiries into the history of art 
and culture in the Emilian province, inc'uding the Jate 
Giovanni Morelli, and above all the present brilliant and 
indefatigable Director of the Gallery at Parma, Dr. Corrado 
Ricci. By inducing Dr. Ricci to undertake an elaborate 
life of the master, in which all the scattered results of recent 
research, including his own, shall be embodied in a 
continuous narrative and illustrated with the utmost 
completeness, the publishers of the present volume hope 
to be conferring a real boon upon lovers of Renaissance 
Art. As Director of the Gallery in Parma, the city in 
which Correggio spent the most fruitful years of his life, Dr. 
Ricci has had access to otherwise inaccessible material, 
and has received help not only from the Italian Govern- 
ment, but from all who were able to throw new light on the 
work of this great artist. Correggio stands out clearly as a 
man of extraordinary ability and accomplishments, dwelling 
in an environment which will be realized with surprise by 
those who have believed him to have been born and bred 
in uncultivated and rustic surroundings. Dr. Ricci, on the 
contrary, shows Correggio to have been born and to have 
grown up in the very centre of Emilian civilization, living 
at the courts of princes and noblemen, and thrown into 
constant contact with his intellectual peers. Influenced 
alike by them and by the remarkable women of the time, 
such as Veronica Gambara, Isabella d’Este, and others, his 
life’s history becomes almost a record of that most splendid 
period of intellectual and artistic activity, which filled the 
towns and palaces of Northern Italy with invaluable artistic 
treasures. 


The historical and descriptive notices of the different 
works included in this volume are founded on documents 
which have been tested with scrupulous care, so that nothing 
is here ascribed to the master which cannot abundantly be 


proved to be his work. 


The pictorial magnificence of the volume will speak for 
itself, the reproductions being altogether superior to 
previous reproductions of Correggio’s works, while its most 
conspicuous and valuable ornaments are probably the first 
accurate reproductions of those celebrated frescoes of the 
two great Cupolas at Parma, known hitherto to the world 
at large only in untruthful engravings, 


Lonpon : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Srreet, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


7 December, 1895, 


GARDNER, DARTON & 60.’S LIST. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS : 
A Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. 
By S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” ‘‘ The 
Raiders,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne 
and W. H. C. Groome. Fancy cloth boards, large crown 8vo, gilt 


ae a Edition, numbered and signed by Author andArtists. 
Net, 31s. 
The trade has subscribed for the whole of the 
First Edition. A Second Edition is in the press. 
seen ~ seldom, indeed, that the reviewer has the opportunity of 
unstinted praise with the feeling that the laudation is, 
nevertheless, inadequate.” — Zimes. 


‘One of the daintiest and most charming of gift books.” 
Scotsman. 


GORDON BROWNE. 
NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


= Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon 
wne. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. Printed on 
— paper, with title in red and bl ack. 

his volume will be found to contain all the popes favourites, 
and is likely to prove a most acceptable gift to any family circle. A 
companion volume to Mr. Gordon Browne’s popular edition of 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. 


L. T. MEADE. 
A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. 


L. T. Meave, Author of ‘‘ The Medicine Lady,” ‘‘ A Young 
ae! * &e. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


‘* The language of East London cannot, for Guten reasons, be 
altogether reproduced in these pages ; otherwise I have endeavoured 
to make this picture of life amongst our great unclassed as faithful 
as possible. Martha Mace, ‘ The Princess,’ is sketched from a living 
original.” —PREFACE. 


CANON CARR. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP USSHER. 
By the Rev, J. A. Carr, LL.D. 
and a} Plan of Dublin, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s, 


“Dr. Carr's delineation of the career and character of Ussher is 
almost a model of what biography ought to be, such is its impar- 
tiality, its balance, and its pleasantness and freshness of narration. 

It is impossible to take leave of Dr. Carr's admirable work 
without a word of hearty congratulation on the praiseworth a 
in which he has accomplished a difficult task.”"—A/orning 


BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI. 
THE WORLD AND THE WRESTLERS: 


Personality and Res a 

By the Right Rev. M. THompson, D.D., —., of ayn 
Author — ‘*The World and the Man,” “The W and the King- 
dom,” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 


The general idea of the series is excellent." —Guardian, 
The scheme excites our interest." —Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Vol. VIII— AMERICA. 
By the Right Rev. LEIGHTON CoLEMAN, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Delaware, U.S.A. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


CANON H. J. ELLISON. 


SERMONS _ AND ADDRESSES ON TEMPERANCE 
SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. “Henry J. Ettison, M.A., Chaplain in wake 
the Queen, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Win 
late Chairman of the C.E.T.S. 384 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


*«Canon Ellison's words have the merit of going straight to the 
There is much gracefulness in his style ; the plain facts are 
Boi bare and the conclusions drawn therefrom with resistless force.” 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
“ They are worthy of the man and of his mission, and cannot fail 
to receive deep and prayerful consideration." —Church Bells. 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 


THE NEW FLOREAT: 
A Letter to an Eton Boy on the Social Question 
By the Rev. the Hon. — ADDERLEY, M. A. Fancy cover, Is. ; 
cloth, bevelled boards, 1s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


LOOKING UPWARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


Shortly. 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


Notice.—“A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA." 
By the VERY REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
In order to meet the requirements of American 
copyright, the publication of this work has been 
postponed until Monday next, December 9th, 
on which date it will be ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers. With numerous Illustrations, 
Price I6s. 


Notice.—_Miss BALFOUR’S new book of travels, 

“TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A 

* WAGGON,” with nearly forty original illus. 

trations from sketches by the author, will be 

ready on Wednesday next, December 11th, at 
all Libraries and Booksellers, Price 16s. 


Notice.—Mr. ROBERT BLATCH FORD'S new story 
of life in the Ranks, entitled **TOMMY 
ATKINS,” will be ready on Monday next, 
December 9th, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 
Price 6s. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. Madame 


de Beaumont and the Suards. By Epirx Sicue«, Author of “* Worthington 
— With Portraits of Chateaubriand, ‘oubert, and Madame de 
umont. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERA- 


TURE. By Frepveric Harrison, M.A., Author of “‘ The Choice of Books," 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 
“Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome and An and 
even memorable contribution to modern critical literature.” —S. 


Loxpon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Srreet. - 
New York: 70 FirtH AVENUE, 


ELLIS & ELVEY’'S LIST. 


Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 24s. With ro 
Portraits in collotype. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 


HIS FAMILY LETTERS. WITH A MEMOIR. 
By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
LARGE PAPER Edition, limited to 50 copies, price £3 3s. net. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bound from the Author's 
own Design, price 18s, 
THE 


COLLECTED WORKS OF D. G. ROSSETTI 


Popular Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
cloth gilt, price 6s. ‘a 
THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF D. G. ROSSETTI. 


Uniform with the above, 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE, with the Italian 


ae preceding him (1100—1200—1 me 4 A Collection of Lyrics, 
ted and translated in the original metres by DANTE G. ROSSETTI. 


CATALOGUE OF THE 
PICTURES BELONGING TO HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


AT WELBECK ABBEY AND IN LONDON, 1894. 
Compiled by CHARLES FAIRFAX MURRAY. 
Royal 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press, on Hand-made Paper, with 56 


Reproductions of the Principal Pictures in Collotype, 
bound in h-lf-morocco. 


150 Copies only for sale at SIX GUINEAS, net. 


AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, S,.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONCMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—New Volume. 
DANCING. 


By Mrs. LILLY GROVE, F.R.G.S. 
With Contributions by Miss MIDDLETON, the Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, 
the COUNTESS of ANCASTER, and Mrs. WORDSWORTH. 


With Musical Examples, 38 Full-Page Plates, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE RED COCKADE: 
An Historical Romance. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
Author of “The Gentleman of France.” 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of St. 


: —— By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 2 vols, 
vo, 28s, 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edited 7s eee G. CutsHoim, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
Statistical Societies. iy I vol., imperial 8vo, pp. 1800, £2 2s. 
in or 12s. 6d, in half-morocco, 


APPENZELL: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in 
Inner-Rhoden, A Swiss Study. By Irvinc B. Ricuman, Consul-General 
of the United States to Switzerland. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“There is not a dull page in the book. "—Daily Chronicle, 
Full of interest and instruction.” — 7imes. 

mu Not to be neglected either by the intelligent tourist or by the student of Swiss 
institutions,”—G/asgow Herald. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. Max Mutter, K.M. New Edition. In 4 vols 
— IV, ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, from the Earliest Times to 
he Death of Ferdinand the Cathdlic. By Unick Ratrpn Burke, M.A. 
vols., 8vo, 32s. 
“ Thi valuable hist d stands quite alone En, works 


THE CID CAMPEADOR: an Historical Romance. 
By D. Antonio pe Truesra y la Quintana. Translated from the Spanish 
by Henry J. Gitt, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOURNAL OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 
IN PORTUGAL, and Glimpses of the South of Lm By Mrs. QuiLtinan 
(Dora Wordsworth). New Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by Epmunp Les, 
Author of “ Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS AND HER WORK 
FOR EDUCATION. By Annie E. Riptey. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER is now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE OF SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“ Rapier”). 


1. THE BIG STAG OF BEINN 6. THE STORY OF AN ORCHID. 
NAN By Sir Hersert By FRepERIcK Illustrated 
MAXWELL, 1 M.P. Illustrated by by John Beer. 

A. Thorbu ARUN. By T. Wat- 
2. INTERNATIONAL ATHLE- by C. E, Brock and 


TICS. By Mowytacu 

Illustrated from Phot 8. M550 T in ‘VICTORIA. By Tu 

3. RECOLLECTION OF THE Ear or Hopetoun. Illustrated by 
Ashton. 


CAMBRIDGE DRAG. By J. M. 


Pautton, M.P. Illustrated by Stan- 9. SK LOBNING IN NORWAY. 
Berkeley By Mrs, Illustrated 
Lancelot 


KATING GOSSIP. By T. Max- 
Wituas. Illustrated by Lucien 


Davi 

5. THE SPORTSMAN AT 

SCHOOL. By Horace Huréuin- 

son. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 

*,* The FIRST VOLUME, August to December, 1895 is now ready. price 6s. 
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